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PREFACE 


The  idea  that  a book  of  this  nature  should  be  written  came  to  me  through  my 
own  inability  to  answer  the  frequent  questions  posed  by  library’  patrons  about 
various  art  objects  in  the  library  or  about  why  the  library'  has  the  particular 
types  of  books  that  make  up  its  collection.  My  usual  response  was  to  ask  Miss 
Harrison,  whose  first-hand  knowledge  goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  in  1930,  but  the  information  that  she  supplied 
always  made  me  wish  to  know  more.  From  the  time  that  the  Woman’s  College 
at  Duke  ceased  to  exist  in  1972,  I frequently  mentioned  that  someone  should 
write  a history  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library.  When  1 made  that  comment 
to  Professor  Robert  Durden  in  December  1975,  he  suggested  that  I undertake 
the  project.  So,  I began  the  research  with  my  goal  to  complete  the  book  by  the 
summer  of  1978  in  order  to  honor  Miss  Harrison  at  the  time  of  her  retirement. 

The  research  for  this  book  has  been  extremely  rewarding.  Now  1 know  the 
answers  to  most  questions  about  the  library  asked  by  patrons  and  visitors,  as 
well  as  having  a better  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Duke  University  in  general. 
I hope  that  those  who  read  this  book  also  will  appreciate  learning  about  some 
of  the  interesting  events  in  the  history  of  this  one  facet  of  Duke  University. 

I wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to  some  of  the  persons  who  have  encour- 
aged and  helped  me  in  this  endeavor,  and  especially  to  Dr.  William  E.  King, 
University  Archivist,  who  was  bothered  weekly  on  my  “morning  off’  from 
work  as  I used  that  time  to  dig  in  Duke’s  archives.  I wish  to  thank  Miss  Evelyn 
Harrison,  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Powell,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Hicks  for  reading  the 
manuscript  and  making  helpfril  suggestions,  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Thomas  for 
reading  and  commenting  on  the  chapter  about  the  Thomas  Room.  1 also  want 
to  acknowledge  the  assistance  of  those  persons  who  shared  their  information 
with  me  during  the  interviews  listed  in  the  bibliography.  To  my  husband. 
Professor  Charles  R.  Young,  1 owe  a great  debt  of  gratitude  for  encouragement 
and  advice. 

Betty  Young 
Duke  University 
April  1978 


The  East  Campus  of  Duke  University' 


chapter  I 
BACKGROUNDS 


Today  Duke  University  encompasses  a large  area  on  the  western  side  of 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  having  expanded  considerably  since  the  late  1920’s 
when  the  first  buildings  of  the  newly-endowed  university  were  completed. 
Physically  the  change  from  college  to  university  was  marked  both  by  the 
expansion  of  the  old  campus  ofTriniW  College  near  town,  where  buildings  in 
Georgian  style  were  erected  to  provide  a coordinate  college  for  women,  and 
by  the  construction  of  an  entirely  new  campus  in  a forest  then  west  of  town, 
where  Gothic  buildings  rose  among  the  trees  to  become  the  main  university. 
When  James  B.  Duke  in  1924  gave  the  money  that  made  possible  the 
transformation  of  the  college  into  a university  that  bears  his  family  name,  he 
was  following  a pattern  of  the  Duke  family  with  its  benefactions  to  Trinity 
College,  an  institution  that  already  had  gained  a considerable  intellectual 
reputation  in  the  South.  The  newly-established  Woman’s  College  on  the  site 
of  the  old  college  preserved  the  physical  link  with  the  past,  and  the  new 
university  began  to  build  on  the  intellectual  endowment  it  received  from 
Trinity.  However,  the  decision  to  establish  a university  with  a distance  of 
about  a mile  between  its  two  campuses  had  consequences  for  many  aspects  of 
the  developing  university,  including  plans  for  a separate  college  library  on  the 
women’s  campus. 

The  library  for  the  Woman  s College  of  Duke  University  opened  on  Sep- 
tember 24,  1930,  with  about  4,000  new  books  “selected  with  special  reference 
to  the  needs  of  the  Coordinate  College  for  Women. ’’^  On  the  same  day  on  the 
newly-constructed  West  Campus  the  Duke  University  Library  began  opera- 
tion with  a collection  of  over  200,000  volumes. 2 Although  the  new  library  on 
East  Campus  served  a new  college  for  women,  it  is  evident  that  developments 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Woman  s College  had  significant  effect  on  the 
character  of  the  institution  and  even  upon  its  very  existence.  Therefore,  three 
areas  of  influence  upon  the  Woman’s  College  Library  must  be  considered — 
development  of  higher  education  for  women  at  Trinity  College,  the  growth  of 
interest  in  the  library  and  its  role  during  the  Trinity  College  years,  and  the 
professional  career  of  the  first  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  College,  Mrs.  Lillian 
Baker  Griggs. 


1.  Duke  University.  Woman's  College  Handbook,  1931132  (Durham,  N.C.),  p.  22. 

2.  Joseph  Penn  Breedlove,  Duke  University  Library,  1840-1940  (Durham,  N.C.:  The 
Friends  of  Duke  UniversiW  Library  , 19.5.5),  pp.  .31,  43. 
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Without  a coordinate  college  for  women  at  Duke  University  located  apart 
from  the  main  campus  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  a separate  W Oman’s 
College  Library.  Indeed,  before  1930  men  and  women  students  at  Duke  used 
the  same  library,  which  had  also  been  the  case  at  Trinity  College  prior  to  the 
endowment  by  James  B.  Duke.  However,  the  coordinate  idea  set  forth  as  a 
requirement  in  the  endowment  indenture  was  not  an  original  idea  of  Mr. 
Duke.  Rather  his  stipulation  was  an  outgrowth  of  a long  concern  at  Trinit}' 
College  for  the  education  of  women,  and  it  fulfilled  a long-cherished  goal  of 
two  of  Trinity’s  presidents,  John  C.  Kilgo  and  William  Preston  Few. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  colleges  for  women  providing  the 
same  curriculum  as  for  men  began  to  develop  in  x\merica,  and  coeducation 
also  was  widespread,  particularly  in  the  Midw’est.  In  the  East  and  South, 
however,  strong  opposition  to  coeducation  e.xisted.  Some  of  the  early  coordi- 
nate colleges  were  organized  as  compromises  where  women  had  been  refused 
admission  on  an  equal  basis  with  men;  others  came  about  by  linking  already- 
e.xisting  colleges  for  women  with  men’s  institutions  primarily  to  ttike  advan- 
tage of  the  superior  faculty  in  the  men’s  colleges.  In  the  early  hventieth 
century  several  coordinate  colleges  were  formed  at  institutions  which  previ- 
ously had  been  coeducational,  like  the  Trinity-Duke  pattern.  A reason  given 
for  organizing  these  new  coordinate  colleges  for  women  was  that  the  needs  of 
women  would  be  met  more  satisfactorily  within  a coordinate  framework  which 
could  combine  intellectual  pursuits  with  development  of  the  ideal  of  woman- 
hood and  an  opportunity  to  assume  leadership. ^ Supporting  this  coordinate 
philosophy,  the  first  dean  of  the  Woman’s  College  at  Duke,  Alice  M.  Baldwin, 
saw  advantages  for  the  development  of  “initiative,  responsibility,  and  power,’’ 
and  she  emphasized  the  educational  opportunities  offered  by  a large,  well- 
equipped  university  along  with  the  special  aspects  of  a small  college.'^ 

Until  Trinity  College  moved  to  Durham  from  Randolph  County,  North 
Carolina,  in  1892  no  women  were  admitted  as  regular  students.  The  Giles 
sisters — Persis,  Mary,  and  Theresa — were  denied  entrance  in  1874,  but 
President  Braxton  Craven  offered  private  tutoring  by  the  facultx'  after  which 
they  received  degrees  in  1878. ^ After  the  move  to  Durham,  President  John 
Franklin  Crowell  persuaded  the  board  of  trustees  to  approve  the  admittance 
of  women  to  classes  but  not  to  residence  on  the  campus.®  Four  women — Ida 
and  Fannie  Carr,  Anne  Pegram,  and  Mamie  Jenkins — enrolled,  and  they 


3.  Thomas  Woody,  A History  of  Women’s  Education  in  the  United  States  (New  York;  Science 
press,  1929),  II,  146-150,  253. 

4.  Alice  M.  Baldwin,  "The  Development  and  Place  of  the  Coordinate  College.'  reprint  from 
the  1934  Yearbook  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women,  p.  13. 

5.  Duke  University,  Woman  s Colleg,e  Handbook,  1936137,  p.  5;  Fronde  Kennedy,  "Trinih 
Women  of  Yesterday  and  Today,  Trinity  Alumni  Register,  7 (1921),  p.  59. 

6.  Earl  \V.  Porter,  Trinity  and  Duke  1892-1924  (Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  UniversiW  Press, 
1964),  p.  63. 
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graduated  in  1896.  That  same  year  Washington  Duke  gave  $100,000  to  Trinity 
College  with  the  stipulation  that  women  be  admitted  to  all  departments  of 
study  on  an  equal  basis  with  men.  Although  the  conditions  later  were 
removed,  coeducation  had  been  launched  at  Trinity,  and  the  enrollment  of 
women  increased  between  1896  and  1902  from  four  to  thirty-five.  ‘ In  1897 
Benjamin  N.  Duke  donated  money  for  the  first  women’s  dormitory,  the  Mary 
Duke  Building,  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  present  Jarvis  dormitory  on 
East  Campus,  and  this  provided  more  housing  for  women  on  the  campus. 
However,  by  1902  President  John  Carlisle  Kilgo  was  pushing  for  a coordinate 
arrangement  modelled  on  Radclifie.®  He  never  accepted  the  fact  that  Trinity 
College  had  become  coeducational,  maintaining  that  it  was  a male  college  to 
which  women  were  admitted.®  In  1903  the  board  of  trustees  approved  Kilgo’s 
plan  for  a coordinate  college  for  women,  and  the  following  year  Benjamin  and 
James  Duke  offered  $50,000  and  land  for  the  college  if  the  Methodist  Church 
would  raise  another  $50,000.  Lack  of  support  defeated  the  plan.  Kilgo,  in  his 
final  presidential  report  in  1910,  stated  that  the  administration  should  organ- 
ize the  coordinate  woman’s  college  as  soon  as  possible.^® 


When  William  Preston  Few  became  president  of  Trinity  College  in  1910, 
negotiations  were  underway  for  the  proposed  coordinate  college.  The  board  of 
trustees  had  just  directed  the  executive  committee  to  secure  the  building 
adjacent  to  the  Trinity  campus  formerly  used  by  the  Watts  hospital  for  a 
college  for  women,  but  this  plan,  too,  was  doomed  to  failure.il  Nevertheless, 
President  Few  shared  Kilgo’s  preference  for  a coordinate  pattern  for  women’s 
education.  He  was  certain  that  women  needed  higher  education  because  in 
the  future  “they  will  have  a larger  and  juster  share  in  the  life  of  the  world;  and 
for  their  good  and  the  good  of  society  they  must  have  correspondingly  ade- 
quate education.  ”12  However,  for  the  next  decade  little  progress  was  made. 
The  Mary  Duke  Building  which  had  housed  fifteen  women  was  tom  down  in 
the  building  program  of  1910-11,  and  the  “Committee  on  the  Organization  of  a 
Co-Ordinate  College  for  Women  ” formed  in  1914  failed  in  its  search  for 
funds.  1^  During  World  War  I the  old  Kilgo  home  and  Trinity’s  Alspaugh 
dormitory  were  used  to  house  women,  but  the  enrollment  of  women  still  was 


7.  John  Carlisle  Kilgo,  The  Lines  of  the  Future  Development  of  Trinity  College  (Durham, 
N.C.,  1902),  pamphlet  in  the  Duke  University  Archives. 

8.  Ibid. 

9.  Paul  Neff  Garber,  John  Carlisle  Kilgo  (Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  University  Press,  1937), 
p.  144. 

10.  Report  of  President  Kilgo  to  the  Trustees,  1910,  appendix,  Duke  University  Archives. 

11.  Garber,  John  Carlisle  Kilgo,  p.  145. 

12.  Report  of  President  Few  to  the  Trustees,  1919,  pp.  10-11,  Duke  University  Archives. 

13.  Porter,  Trinity  and  Duke,  pp.  188-189. 
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low  because  of  the  shortage  of  dormitory  spaced'^  President  Few  in  his  1919 
report  stated  that  “the  need  for  a co-ordinate  college  for  women  is  now  veiy 
pressingd'5 

The  citizens  of  Durham  made  the  next  important  step  towards  a coordinate 
college  for  women  at  Trinity  College.  On  Benefactor’s  Day,  1919,  it  was 
announced  that  in  memory  of  James  H.  Southgate,  an  advocate  of  education 
for  women,  his  fellow  citizens  of  Durham  would  “erect  on  this  campus  a 
Women’s  Building  that  will  serve  as  a nucleus  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Woman’s  College.’’^®  Situated  apart  from  other  buildings  on  the  Trinity' 
College  campus,  Southgate  Memorial  Building  when  completed  in  1921  was  a 
sort  of  miniature  coordinate  college;  it  had  classrooms  for  freshman  and 
sophomore  girls,  its  own  dining  facilities,  an  auditorium,  and  an  office  for  the 
Dean  ofWomen.^'  Finally,  the  plans  and  dreams  of  Presidents  Kilgo  and  Few 
were  fulfilled;  on  December  11,  1924,  James  B.  Duke  made  his  endowment 
indenture  creating  Duke  University  which  would  include  among  other 
schools  “a  Co-ordinate  College  for  Women.  This  became  a reality  in 
September  1930  when  “East  Campus . . .was  given  to  the  women,  thus  offer- 
ing the  advantages  of  a separate  college  for  women . . . and  at  the  same  time, 
close  association  with  the  larger  University  life....’’  One  of  the  buildings 
provided  was  a library  “especially  for  the  use  of  undergraduate  women. 


Long  before  the  Duke  Endowment,  the  library  had  been  important  in 
education  at  Trinity  College.  Large  collections  of  books  had  been  acquired  by 
various  student  literary  societies,  and  these  had  been  put  together  with  the 
college  collection  into  one  library'  before  1892  when  the  college  moved  to 
Durham. President  John  Franklin  Crowell  encouraged  the  building  of  the 
collection,  but  his  most  important  contribution  to  library  improvement  came 
in  1892  when  he  appointed  Stephen  Weeks  to  teach  History.  M’eeks  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  Trinity'  College  Historical  Society  whose 
purpose  “...shall  be  to  collect,  arrange,  and  preserve  a library  of  books, 
pamphlets,  maps,  charts,  manuscripts,  papers,  paintings,  statuary,  and  other 


14.  Duke  Alumni  Register,  12  (1926).  p.  46. 

15.  Report  of  President  Few  to  the  Trustees,  1919,  p.  10. 

16.  Duke  Alumni  Register,  12  (1926),  p.  48. 

17.  Lucile  M.  Bullard,  "Southgate  Memorial  Building,"  Trinity  Alumni  Register,  7 (1921', 
pp.  202-20.3. 

IS.  Indenture  of  James  B.  Duke  Establishing  the  Duke  Endowment  (Charlotte,  N.C.:  The 
Duke  Endowment,  1932),  p.  14. 

19.  Duke  University  Bulletin  1930131,  pp.  38,  40. 

20.  Breedlove,  Duke  University  Library,  pp.  3-10;  "The  Libraiy  of  Duke  University.  195 1 , 
pamphlet  prepared  by  the  Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Library.  Reference  Office,  East 
Campus  Libraiy. 
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Construction  on  East  Campus,  July  15,  1926  Early  construction  of  the  Woman’s  College 

Duke  University  Archives  Library,  September  15,  1925 
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materials  illustrative  of  the  history  of  North  Carolina  and  of  the  South. ”^1 
Subsequently  under  the  leadership  of  Professors  John  Spencer  Bassett  and 
William  K.  Boyd  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  continued  to  collect 
museum  items  for  the  library,  although  the  emphasis  turned  more  to  books 
and  manuscripts. 22  The  concept  of  a library-museum  was  firmly  established, 
however,  and  this  became  the  pattern  for  the  early  years  of  the  Woman’s 
College  Library. 

The  Trinity  College  library  occupied  a room  in  the  Washington  Duke 
building  from  1892  until  1903  when  the  first  separate  librarv'  building  was 
completed.  James  B.  Duke  gave  money  to  build  this  libraiy  and  an  additional 
$10,000  for  books;  it  was  his  first  major  gift  to  Trinity  College,  although  his 
father  and  brother  had  already  made  significant  contributions  to  the  college. 23 
A special  room  in  the  library  housed  the  museum  of  the  Trinity-  College 
Historical  Society  until  the  new  plans  for  Duke  University  necessitated  the 
removal  of  the  old  library  building. 24 

On  December  11,  1924,  when  James  B.  Duke  signed  the  indenture  creat- 
ing Duke  University  he  intended  to  provide  space  for  the  university-  by- 
expanding  the  old  Trinity  campus  with  Tudor  Gothic  buildings  already  being 
designed  by  his  architect,  Horace  Trumbauer.  The  Woman’s  College  of  the 
new  university  was  to  be  placed  in  the  northwest  comer  of  the  old  campus. 
However,  problems  in  acquiring  the  necessary  land  north  of  the  Trinity- 
campus  brought  about  a change  in  plans.  During  the  early  months  of  1925, 
James  B.  Duke  authorized  the  vice  president  of  the  college,  Robert  L. 
Flowers,  to  purchase  more  and  more  land  westward  from  Durham,  originally 
to  quarry  stone  from,  but  late  in  March  1925  Duke  made  the  decision  to  build 
the  new  university  on  a portion  of  this  wooded  land.  The  coordinate  college  for 
women,  then,  would  occupy  the  old  Trinity,  or  East,  campus  to  which  would 
be  added  eleven  buildings  in  neo-classical,  or  Georgian,  style. 25  in  order  to 
proceed  with  the  total  construction  program  for  the  East  Campus,  it  was 
necessary  to  remove  the  old  Trinity-  College  library-  building,  and  Benjamin 
N.  Duke  had  it  moved  to  Kittrell  College.  After  completion  of  the  building  for 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  in  March  1927,  the  university  ’s  entire  library- 
collection  was  placed  there  until  the  library  building  on  West  Campus  could 
be  completed. 26 


21.  Nannie  M.  Tilley,  The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  1892-1941  (Durham,  N.C., 
1941),  p.  13. 

22.  Ibid.,  pp.  28-29,  73. 

23.  Robert  F.  Durden,  The  Dukes  of  Durham  (Durham,  N.C.:  Duke  Universih  Press,  1975). 
p.ll2;  Joseph  Penn  Breedlove,  "The  Librar\-:  Its  Historv-  and  Its  Needs,”  Trinity  Alumni 
Register,  10  (1924),  pp.  333-335. 

24.  Tilley,  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  p.  30. 

25.  Durden,  The  Dukes  ofDurharn,  pp.  226-228,  237-239;  see  Few  Papers,  September  1924 
through  July  1925. 

26.  Durden,  The  Dukes  of  Durham,  p.  248. 
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James  B.  Duke  chose  the  architectural  styles  for  his  two  campuses  in 
consultation  with  his  architect  and  with  President  Few  and  Frank  C.  Brown, 
an  English  professor  who  later  became  controller  of  the  university.  In  1924 
Few  and  Brown  had  visited  many  colleges  and  universities  to  inspect  the 
facilities  and  architectural  styles  being  used  for  educational  institutions.^^  It  is 
not  surprising  that  Gothic  and  Georgian  architecture  were  used  at  Duke, 
because  almost  every  university  in  the  eastern  United  States  had  been  built  in 
one  or  the  other  of  those  styles. 28 

Throughout  the  spring  of  1925  James  B.  Duke  worked  with  his  architect  to 
plan  buildings  for  the  coordinate  college  which  included  a library.  Although 
Horace  Trumbauer  had  designed  Harvard’s  Widener  Library,  completed  in 
1915,  the  library  for  the  Woman’s  College  at  Duke  shows  no  similarity  in 
design.  Robert  L.  Flowers  commented  that  “Mr.  Duke  is  giving  not  only  his 
money  but  he  is  giving  himself  to  the  work  of  providing  a physical  plan  that 
will  be  satisfactory.  ”29  However,  James  B.  Duke  died  on  October  10,  1925, 
more  than  a year  before  the  library  for  the  Woman’s  College,  the  first  building 
for  his  new  university,  had  been  completed.  Although  James  B.  Duke  and  his 
architect  had  made  the  basic  plans  for  the  buildings.  President  Few  and  his 
associates  were  given  considerable  responsibility  for  interior  arrangements. 
Frank  C.  Brown  had  the  task  of  going  over  the  plans  and  overseeing  the 
building  program  for  the  interests  of  the  college.  Already  in  March  of  1925  he 
began  to  notice  things  in  the  drawings  which  needed  to  be  changed,  such  as 
the  library  plans  which  called  for  an  open  area  between  the  “delivery-desk” 
and  the  stacks.  Brown  insisted  that  the  plans  be  changed  to  have  the  desk  open 
directly  into  the  stacks  for  ease  of  entry  by  library  staff,  a feature  essential  for 
the  proposed  closed-stacks  system  typical  of  academic  libraries  at  that  time.^® 

During  the  summer  of  1925,  the  East  Campus  building  site  was  surveyed 
and  staked  out  for  construction  to  begin.  B.  M.  Hall,  construction  superinten- 
dent, wrote  in  his  work  diary  on  August  4 that  he  had  arrived  in  Durham,  and 
on  August  6 he  noted  that  they  would  be  “ready  to  break  ground  for  the  library 
tomorrow.  ”81  Professor  Brown  corresponded  at  length  with  the  architect 
concerning  progress  of  the  buildings.  In  the  early  stages  Brown  determined 
that  the  students  should  “be  able  to  go  from  any  building  to  another  or  entirely 
across  the  campus  without  having  to  go  out  in  bad  weather  in  winter  or 
summer;  ” therefore,  he  proposed  that  the  tunnels  for  heating  and  water  be 
constructed  large  enough  for  student  passagev/ays,  a system  modelled  on 


27.  Scrapbook  of  William  P.  Few  and  Frank  C.  Brown,  March  and  April.  1924,  Brown  Papers 

28.  Architectural  Forum,  54,  no.  6 (June,  1931),  a complete  issue  on  unix  ersity  buildings. 

29.  Robert  L.  Flowers  to  Charles  Lambeth,  Februarx  9,  1925,  Flowers  Papers 

30.  Frank  C.  Brown  to  B.  M.  Hall,  March  20,  1925,  Brown  Papers. 

31.  B.  M.  Hall  s work  diar>',  August  4,  6,  1925,  in  the  Brown  Papei  ' 


Columbia  University. Several  buildings  on  the  future  campus  of  the 
Woman’s  College  were  begun  about  the  same  time — the  library,  auditorium, 
union,  and  four  dormitories.  Before  these  first  buildings  were  completed,  the 
faculty  apartment  building,  science  building,  a fifth  dormitory,  and  a class- 
room building  were  under  construction. 

Studying  Trumbauer’s  blueprints  for  the  library.  Brown  saw  a problem 
concerning  the  “cellars  ” at  each  end  of  the  building  which  today  provide  shelf 
space  for  the  art  book  collection  and  a study  area  for  students.  On  August  1, 
1925,  Brown  wrote  the  architect  that  these  “cellars”  were  supposed  to  be  the 
same  depth  as  the  tunnel  in  order  that  the  rooms  would  be  full-height  for 
storage;  Trumbauer’s  plans  showed  the  floor  of  these  areas  three  and  a half  feet 
above  floor  level  of  the  tunnel.  The  plans  were  changed  as  Brown  requested, 
but  the  alteration  caused  a later  conflict  over  cost  and  whether  the  builder  was 
obligated  to  lay  cement  floors  in  the  areas. Other  decisions  made  by  letters 
between  Brown  and  Trumbauer  and  reports  from  B.  M.  Hall  to  Trumbauer 
outline  the  construction  progress. 

Work  proceeded  at  a rapid  pace.  Two  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  construc- 
tion on  the  library.  President  Few  wrote  that  excavations  for  the  footings  were 
completed. On  December  15,  1925,  the  steel  was  in  place  for  most  of  the 
library  building,  and  Brown  reported  to  Trumbauer  his  decision  to  have  the 
word  “LIBRARY"  cut  into  the  marble  for  the  front  of  the  building.  The 
Vermont  Marble  Company  had  written  that  they  were  eager  to  finish  the 
cutting  and  ship  the  marble  to  Durham. In  January  and  February  workmen 
put  the  marble  into  place,  and  they  completed  the  steel  work  for  the  roof  by 
May  1.^®  In  April  Brown  voiced  concern  about  the  electric  conduits  because 
these  had  been  put  only  into  the  tw'o  large  reading  rooms  on  the  first  floor 
when  the  floors  were  poured.  He  had  assumed  such  conduits  would  be  placed 
in  the  floors  of  the  small  reading  rooms  as  well  and  for  the  large  reading  room 
on  the  second  floor  to  allow  for  electrical  outlets  under  the  reading  tables.  The 
university  received  an  accounting  credit  because  of  this  oversight  along  with 
an  estimate  for  a substitute  system. 


32.  Frank  C,  Brown  to  Horace  Trumbauer,  March  12,  1925,  Brown  Papers. 

33.  Ibid.,  August  1,  1925. 

34.  William  P.  Few  to  G.  G.  Allen,  August  22,  1925,  Few’  Papers.  Stages  in  the  construction  of 
the  library  and  other  buildings  on  East  Gampus  are  documented  by  photographs  taken  during  the 
construction  and  now  preserved  in  Duke  University  Archives. 

35.  B.  M.  Hall  to  Horace  Trumbauer,  December  15,  1925,  Frank  G.  Brown  to  Horace 
Trumbauer,  December  12,  1925,  Vermont  Marble  Gompany  to  Horace  Trumbauer,  Novem- 
ber 17,  1925,  Brown  Papers. 

36.  B.  M.  Hall  to  Horace  Trumbauer,  Januar\- 16,  21,  Feb.  8,  March  30.  May  1,  1926,  Brown 
Papers. 

27.  Horace  Trumbauer  to  Frank  C.  Brow’n,  April  30,  1926,  Horace  Trumbauer  to  George 
Fuller,  June  30,  1926,  Brown  Papers. 
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During  the  building  process  only  twice  do  the  records  indicate  that  the 
opinions  of  librarians  were  considered.  In  regard  to  the  “charging  desk” 
Brown  sent  a blueprint  to  Trumbauer  for  a desk  “which  the  Librarian  here 
very  greatly  likes. The  other  case  involved  planning  for  the  stack  area. 
Specifications  called  for  stacks  with  three  tiers  of  floor  levels,  but  R.  L. 
Flowers  reported  that  “the  library  staff  have  investigated,”  and  they  want 
four-tier  stacks  with  an  electric  lift.^®  The  expanded  plan  was  approved, 
although  much  discussion  ensued  about  the  size  of  the  lift  which  Brown 
insisted  should  have  a 200-pound  capacity.  He  eventually  lost  this  argument 
and  conceded  to  Trumbauer  that  “we  shall  be  compelled  to  be  satisfied  with 
the . . . elevator  of  100-pound  capactiy.”^® 

On  September  30,  1926,  Trumbauer  reported  to  the  contractor,  George 
Fuller,  that  the  stack  area  was  ready  but  that  the  books  could  not  be  moved 
until  the  Snead  company  supplied  the  stacks.  He  noted  at  that  time  that 
plastering  still  had  to  be  done  and  the  terrazzo  floors  laid.^l  Completion  had 
been  planned  for  January  1,  1927,  but  by  late  Fall  it  was  clear  that  this  date 
would  not  be  met.^2  The  usual  decisions  to  alter  details  of  construction  slowed 
completion  of  the  building.  Leather-covered  double  doors  at  the  stack 
entrance  were  purchased  for  $227  where  the  plans  had  called  for  a simple 
opening. Brown  complained  to  Trumbauer  that  two  units  of  card  catalogs 
were  to  be  placed  on  walls  flanking  the  entrance  into  the  main  “delivery- 
room”  but  that  George  Fuller  had  placed  a fire  alarm  box  there.  The  catalogs 
could  not  be  placed  on  other  walls  in  the  room  because  there  were  no 
electrical  outlets  provided  on  other  walls. ^4 

The  library  building  was  completed  early  in  March  1927,  and  the  one 
hundred  thousand  books  from  the  old  library  were  moved  into  the  new 
building  between  March  7 and  March  14.45  provided  a temporary  home 
for  the  Duke  library  until  completion  of  the  West  Campus  facility.  During  the 
three  years  that  Duke’s  library  resided  in  the  future  home  of  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  the  collection  doubled,  growing  beyond  that  of  a college 
library  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  a developing  university. 

The  third,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  influence  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  was  the  philosophy,  expertise,  and 


38.  Frank  C.  Brown  to  Horace  Trumbauer,  August  6,  1926,  Brown  Papers. 

39.  Robert  L.  Flowers  to  G.  G.  Allen,  December  9,  1925,  Flowers  Papers. 

40.  Frank  C.  Brown  to  Horace  Trumbauer,  April  9,  1926,  Brown  Papers. 

41.  Horace  Trumbauer  to  George  Fuller,  September  30,  1926,  Brown  Papers. 

42.  Horace  Trumbauer  to  Frank  C.  Brown,  December  2,  1926,  Brown  Papers. 

43.  Horace  Trumbauer  to  Frank  G.  Brown,  June  19,  1926,  Brown  Papers. 

44.  Frank  C.  Brown  to  Horace  Trumbauer,  January  21,  1927,  Brown  Papers. 

45.  Frank  C.  Brown  to  Horace  Trumbauer,  March  8,  1927,  Brown  Papers;  Breedlove,  Duke 
University  Library,  p.  30. 
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personality  of  its  first  librarian.  Today  the  Woman’s  College  no  longer  exists, 
but  the  library  on  East  Campus  remains  a facility  for  undergraduate  Duke 
students  living  there.  Indeed,  although  Mrs.  Griggs  has  been  gone  from  its 
leadership  for  more  than  a quarter  of  a century,  some  of  the  attitudes  about 
service  and  the  atmosphere  of  Duke’s  East  Campus  Library-  still  reflect  the 
philosophy  of  Lillian  Baker  Griggs. 

Lillian  Baker  was  born  in  Anderson,  South  Carolina,  on  January  8,  1876, 
the  daughter  of  William  E.  and  Cora  (Wilhite)  Baker.  With  her  younger 
brother  she  grew  up  in  the  home  of  the  Wilhite  grandparents  after  their 
mother  died  when  Lillian  was  four  years  old;  in  her  old  age  she  recalled  the 
loneliness  of  a child  without  a mother. ^6  Her  grandmother  and  aunt  gave 
Lillian  her  early  instruction  at  home,  but  at  the  age  of  tw-elve  years  she  began 
formal  education  at  a private  high  school.  Later  she  attended  Lander  College 
in  South  Carolina  and  Agnes  Scott  Institute  in  Atlanta.  On  April  21,  1897,  she 
married  Dr.  Alfred  Eloumoy  Griggs,  a student  at  the  Atlanta  Medical  School. 
Her  years  as  the  wife  of  a doctor  were  marked  by  both  happiness  and  tragedy. 
A son,  Allred,  Jr.  was  bom  on  July  16,  1899,  but  two  daughters  died,  and  her 
husband  developed  tuberculosis.  After  his  death  on  November  9,  1908,  Mrs. 
Griggs  faced  the  problem  of  supporting  herself  and  her  nine-year-old  son. 
While  visiting  a relative  in  Atlanta  she  saw  in  a newspaper  an  “account  of  the 
Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  in  Atlanta’’  and  decided  to  enroll. -t” 

After  receiving  her  certificate  in  librarianship  in  1911,  Mrs.  Griggs 
accepted  the  position  of  Librarian  at  the  Durham,  North  Carolina,  public 
library.  She  arrived  in  Durham  to  begin  work  on  July  1, 1911,  a nerv  ous  young 
woman  on  her  first  job,  but  the  members  of  the  library  board  were  just  as 
apprehensive  because  they  had  never  before  encountered  a trained  librarian. 
In  fact,  with  her  appointment  there  was  for  the  first  time  a professionally- 
trained  librarian  in  any  public  library  in  North  Carolina.  The  Durham  library 
had  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a decade,  operating  often  with  \ olunteer 
staff  under  haphazard  management.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  library  board 
iifter  Mrs.  Griggs  arrived,  one  member  of  the  board  made  the  motion  that  “the 
library  be  turned  over  to  Mrs.  Griggs  and  that  all  we  ask  for  is  results. And 
they  got  results!  She  began  to  keep  a budget,  filed  statistical  reports,  cata- 
logued and  classified  the  collection,  and  set  up  a children's  room  with  story- 
hours.’*®  “She  had  an  iron  will  to  achieve  excellence  in  her  work,  ” but  this 


46.  Lillian  Baker  Griggs,  "Memoirs,"  pp.  1-5.  Duke  University  .Archives;  .Mrs.  Griggs  com- 
pleted this  typewritten  account  other  life  only  through  her  war  service  in  1919. 

47.  Ibid. , pp.  18,  46. 

48.  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

49.  Clara  Crawford,  "Durham  Public  Library  Annual  Report,  1936,”  in  the  Scrapbook  at  the 
Durham  Public  Library;  Walter  Martin  High,  “A  History  of  the  Durham  Public  Libraiy,  1895- 
1940,”  research  paper  for  the  M.S.L.S.  degree.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.,  January  1976,  pp.  27-29. 
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small  lady  with  delicate  features  also  had  “a  bubbling  sense  of  humor  and  a gift 
for  deep  and  lasting  friendships.”^*^ 

Very  soon  Mrs.  Griggs  began  to  expand  the  services  of  the  Durham  library 
to  the  surrounding  area.  She  set  up  a branch  library  in  the  mill  district  of  West 
Durham,  organized  a library  at  Durham  High  School,  and  circulated  books  to 
the  county  schools.  She  began  to  lend  books  to  county  residents  and  later 
persuaded  the  county  commissioners  to  fund  this  service  which  she  already 
had  been  giving. Service  to  people  in  rural  areas  became  the  crusade  of  Mrs. 
Griggs,  and  to  promote  library  extension  she  wrote  articles,  made  speeches, 
and  worked  in  every  way  to  obtain  funds  and  facilities  to  improve  this 
service. The  culmination  of  her  eflorts  for  rural  service  in  Durham  came  in 
1923  when  she  persuaded  the  Kiwanis  Glub  to  finance  a bookmobile,  the  first 
in  North  Carolina  and  one  of  the  first  in  the  South. 

In  1918  librarians  throughout  the  country  began  collecting  books  for  the 
armed  forces,  and  Mrs.  Griggs  joined  this  project  of  the  American  Library 
Association.  Requesting  a leave  of  absence  from  the  Durham  Library,  she 
went  to  New  Orleans  to  take  charge  of  service  to  the  Naval  and  Coast  Guard 
stations  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  The  following  January  the  American  Library 
Association  appointed  her  to  overseas  service,  and  she  worked  in  Coblentz, 
Germany,  until  the  end  of  1919.^  After  returning  to  Durham,  Mrs.  Griggs 
helped  with  the  final  planning  of  a new  building  for  the  Durham  Public 
Library  for  which  she  had  secured  Carnegie  funding  prior  to  her  leave  of 
absence.  The  building  was  completed  in  1921.^5 

An  opportunity  to  work  in  a wider  sphere  for  rural  library  service  in  North 
Carolina  came  in  1923  when  Mrs.  Griggs  accepted  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Library  Commission.^®  For  seven  years  she  directed  the 
growth  of  libraries  throughout  the  state  and  took  an  active  role  in  state, 
regional,  and  national  library  organizations.  In  1930  when  she  was  offered  the 
position  of  Librarian  for  the  new  Woman’s  College  of  Duke  University,  Mrs. 
Griggs  was  President  of  the  League  of  Library  Commissions,  a member  of  the 


50.  Carolyn  Raney,  talk  given  to  the  Tourist  Club,  typewritten  copy  in  the  possession  of  Alfred 
Criggs,  Jr.  of  Durham. 

51.  High,  “History  of  the  Durham  Public  Library,”  pp.  27-29;  Griggs,  “Memoirs,”  p.  52; 
North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  HI  (1916),  pp.  31-32,  V (1918),  p.  18. 

52.  References  to  her  speeches  can  be  found  in  the  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin  and  in 
programs  of  library  conferences.  Two  of  her  articles  which  deal  specifically  with  rural  service  are 
“Rural  Library  Extension,”  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  II  (1915),  pp.  95-97,  and  “Library 
Needs  of  North  Carolina — Lack  of  Reading  Matter  in  Rural  Homes,”  The  United  States  Daily, 
March  18,  1930. 

53.  North  Carolina  Library  Bulletin,  V (1924),  p,  204;  Griggs,  “Memoirs,”  p.  64. 

54.  Griggs,  "Memoirs,”  pp.  53.-60. 

55.  Clara  Crawford,  “Durham  Public  Library  Annual  Report,- 1936;”  High,  “History  of  the 
Durham  Public  Library,”  pp.  27-29. 

56.  Griggs,  “Memoirs,”  p.  64, 
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Rosenwald  Advisory  Committee  to  plan  for  library  development  in  the  South, 
a guest  lecturer  at  a library  institute  for  Negro  librarians  at  Spelman  College  in 
Atlanta,  and  a member  of  the  Council  of  the  American  Library  Association. 
Also,  she  had  been  preparing  the  groundwork  for  the  Citizen’s  Library' 
Movement  in  North  Carolina.^^  It  seems  almost  like  a step  backward  for  a 
person  so  active  in  public  library  service  and  holding  a place  of  leadership  in 
the  state  to  become  the  librarian  of  a new  college  library  with  no  books,  but 
Mrs.  Griggs  felt  that  the  position  offered  an  unusual  opportunity  and  a 
“chance  to  have  a home  again. 

Professor  William  K.  Boyd,  who  had  been  appointed  by  President  Few  to 
be  the  Director  of  Libraries  at  Duke  University,  approached  Mrs.  Griggs 
early  in  1930  about  the  position.  In  a letter  to  her  on  February  4,  1930,  Boyd 
referred  to  their  “talk”  and  commented  that  everything  should  work  out  as 
they  had  planned.  Later  in  the  month  Boyd  wrote  to  Few,  “I  write  to 
nominate  as  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  Division  of  Duke  University  Library', 
Mrs.  Alfred  Griggs  of  Raleigh. President  Few  was  prompt  to  react;  the 
following  day  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Griggs  offering  her  the  position  “to  become 
effective  at  a time  to  be  later  on  agreed  upon  between  us.”  Mrs.  Griggs 
accepted  on  March  6,  1930.®® 


57.  Citizen’s  Library  Movement  in  the  Frank  Porter  Graham  Papers,  Southern  Histor>- 
Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C.;  North  Carolina  Library 
Bulletin,  VIII,  no.  1 (1930). 

58.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Louise  Prouty,  November  7,  1930,  Griggs  Papers. 

59.  William  K.  Boyd  to  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  February  4,  1930,  William  K.  Boyd  to  William  P. 
Few,  February  28,  1930,  Boyd  Library  Papers. 

60.  William  P.  Few  to  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  March  1,  1930,  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  M'illiam  P.  Few, 
March  6,  1930,  Few  Papers. 
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chapter  II 

THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  DURING 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  LILLIAN  GRIGGS  1930-1949 


With  the  opening  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  at  Duke  University, 
undergraduate  library  service  became  the  “theme-song”  of  Lillian  Baker 
Griggs,  and  her  goal  was  “to  have  every  girl  on  campus  come  into  the  library  at 
least  one  time. She  believed  that  a college  library  should  promote  “the  love 
of  books  and  libraries  in  the  heart  of  the  average  student  to  such  an  extent  that 
a library  will  be  necessary  to  his  contented  life. Mrs.  Griggs’  interest  in  a 
special  room  for  recreational  reading  grew  out  of  her  previous  career  in  public 
library  service  and  her  own  love  of  reading,  especially  in  the  classics. 

Immediately  after  arriving  at  Duke  on  August  1, 1930,  Mrs.  Griggs  began  to 
prepare  for  the  September  opening  of  the  Woman’s  College  by  having  as 
inviting  a library  as  possible.  She  was  handicapped  because  the  collection  was 
very  small  with  only  four  thousand  new  books  purchased  for  the  Woman’s 
College;  the  main  collection  had  just  been  moved  from  the  building  to  the  new 
West  Campus.  However,  she  did  not  let  this  problem  defeat  her  enthusiasm. 
On  the  7th  of  August  she  wrote  to  her  friend  Carl  Milam,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  and  explained  her  plans  for  a “Book- 
lover’s  Room  ” where  good  books  and  comfortable  chairs  would  be  available. 
“Our  plan  is  to  give  to  the  library  certain  distinctly  feminine  touches  which 
have  hitherto  been  lacking  on  the  campus,”  she  confided,  and  she  asked  for 
suggestions  on  books  to  choose  for  the  room.  She  sent  similar  letters  to  various 
libraries,  including  Randolph  Macon,  Dartmouth,  Smith,  Ohio  Wesleyan, 
and  Harvard,  and  she  received  many  responses  with  comments  about  brows- 
ing rooms  at  their  institutions. ^ By  September  24  when  the  library  for  the 
Woman’s  College  at  Duke  opened  for  its  first  semester  of  service,  more  than  a 
hundred  good  books  in  every  field  of  knowledge  had  been  placed  in  the 
Booklover’s  Room  to  lure  the  women  students  into  extracurricular  reading. ^ 
The  librarians  had  prepared  bulletin  boards  covered  with  news  of  authors  and 
lists  of  suggested  books  to  read.  The  furniture,  though  odds  and  ends. 


1.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Harvie  Branscomb,  November  30,  1937,  Griggs  Papers. 

2.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Louis  Round  Wilson,  October  21,  1931,  responding  to  his  request  for 
ideas  on  goals  of  a college  library  to  be  included  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  North  Carolina 
Library  Association,  Griggs  Papers. 

3.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Carl  Milam,  August,  1930,  and  correspondence  with  other  libraries 
August  and  September  1930,  Griggs  Papers. 

4.  Duke  University  Library  Bulletin  1930131,  p.  6. 
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consisted  of  nice  pieces  from  the  old  Southgate  Hall  which  had  been  turned 
over  to  men  students  in  engineering.^  Some  of  the  books  placed  in  the  room 
were  taken  from  the  small  collection  of  books  that  had  been  ordered  by 
professors  and  catalogued  for  the  new  women’s  library,  and  these  were 
labelled  on  the  spine,  but  books  purchased  especially  for  the  Booklover’s 
Room  were  not  marked,  in  order  to  make  them  more  attractive,  and  many  of 
these  were  sets  of  classics  with  beautiful  bindings.  Children’s  books  were 
included  because  of  their  special  interest  to  women. 

In  furnishing  the  room  and  arranging  the  collection  to  attract  interest,  Mrs. 
Griggs  hoped  to  break  down  any  idea  that  books  in  college  libraries  dis- 
appear— “I  want  to  avoid  any  idea  that  the  Booklover’s  Room  will  be 
policed.”®  Unfortunately,  books  did  disappear,  and  in  1933  the  girls  voiced 
their  concern  in  a Chronicle  article  entitled,  “Book-Lovers’  Room  Is  Pilfered 
by  Those  Evincing  No  Particular  Regard  For  the  Austerity  of  the  Quiet  Spot.” 
The  author  of  the  article  stated  that  several  books  have  “disappeared  from  the 
Booklovers  room,  where  co-eds  spend  peaceful  hours  in  the  perusal  of 
volumes  not  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  an  A.B.”  A plea  was  made  after  a listing 
of  some  of  the  missing  volumes; 

Co-eds,  engineers,  and  invaders  from  the  other  campus  are,  there- 
fore, requested  to  bring  about  the  return  of  these  missing  volumes 
by  a thorough  search  of  their  possessions.  No  fine  awaits  them — 
only  the  rejoicing  of  a now  saddened  library  staff." 

Throughout  the  years  some  books  have  continued  to  be  stolen  from  the  Book- 
lover’s Room,  but  the  loss  has  not  been  high  in  comparison  to  the  pleasure  the 
room  has  given  to  decades  of  women  students  and  to  the  entire  university- 
community. 

Guidance  in  selection  of  the  first  books  for  the  Booklover’s  Room  came  from 
the  responses  to  the  letters  which  Mrs.  Griggs  sent  to  the  various  colleges 
with  browsing  rooms,  but  as  the  collection  developed  faculty  members  began 
to  make  lists  of  suggested  titles  to  be  added.  During  most  of  the  years  that 
Mrs.  Griggs  was  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  College,  $300  appeared  in  the 
budget  each  year  to  purchase  books  for  the  Booklover’s  Room.  By  the  middle 
of  the  I930’s,  with  increasing  control  of  the  book  budget  by  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  Committee  of  the  Library  Council,  faculty  members  more 
closely  supervised  the  selection  of  books  for  the  browsing  room.® 


5.  The  Duke  Chronicle,  Decembers,  1930,  p.  1. 

6.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Florence  Milner  at  the  Harsard  librar>-,  November  8,  1930,  Griggs 
Papers. 

7.  The  Duke  Chronicle,  May  24,  1933,  p.  3. 

8.  Duke  Alumni  Register,  17  (1931),  p.  118;  Minutes  of  the  Woman's  College  Library 
Committee,  October  24,  1938,  March  11,  1939,  October  20,  1942,  Griggs  Papers. 
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Mrs.  Griggs  gave  the  name  “Booklover’s  Room”  when  the  room  was  first  set 
up  because  she  could  not  decide  on  a permanent  name  for  the  room.  By  this 
time  librarians  across  the  country  had  begun  to  take  the  view  that  college 
libraries  should  provide  cultural  and  recreational  reading  apart  from  the 
curriculum,  and  browsing  rooms  were  being  established  in  many  places. ^ 
Mrs.  Griggs  refused  to  call  the  one  she  had  opened  a “browsing  room” 
because  that  name  “somehow  reminds  me  of  a cow.”^0  room  and  the 
name  gained  such  immediate  popularity  that  it  remained  the  “Booklover’s 
Room,  ” and  today  it  still  functions  under  that  name. 

The  first  handbook  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  describes  the  room  in 
this  way: 

On  tables  there  will  always  be  a selection  of  the  most  interesting  new' 
things  in  print.  Book  cases  contain  stimulating  and  lovable  books — 
‘Some  have  swayed  the  world’s  thought,  others  many  men  have 
loved.’  This  is  an  informal  room  where  faculty  and  students  may 
drop  in  for  relaxation  and  stimulation.  Here  one  has  the  opportunity 
of  spending  memorable  hours. 

In  a report  published  for  the  alumni  the  Dean  of  the  Woman’s  College 
described  the  room  as  a place  “where  the  girls  may  see  lovely  things  and  touch 
and  taste  books  outside  of  their  usual  ken.  Here  some  of  the  professors  have 
read  to  small  groups  poetry  and  plays . M rs . Griggs  reported  at  a meeting  of 

the  staff  of  the  Duke  libraries  that  “poetry,  drama  and  music  evenings  ” held 
about  twice  a month  always  attracted  a crowd. These  special  evenings  were 
informal.  The  girls  came  across  to  the  library  after  dinner  together  in  the 
Union;  the  fireplace  in  the  Booklover’s  Room  was  lighted  and  they  sat  on  the 
floor  to  listen . The  popularity  of  talks  in  the  library  led  Dean  Alice  Baldwin 
in  her  offer  to  a prospective  dormitory  head  to  include  helping  the  girls  with 
literary  interests,  such  as  “reading  to  them  in  the  Booklover’s  Room  in  the 
Library  on  occasional  evenings,  ” among  the  duties  of  the  position. The 
recipient  of  this  offer  was  Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain,  a writer  and 
lecturer  whose  numerous  talks  around  the  state  had  been  sponsored  by  the 
North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs,  and  she  accepted  the  position 
along  with  the  additional  duties  so  especially  suited  to  her  talents. 


9.  Fritz  Veit,  "Library  Service  to  College  Students,’’  Library  Trends  July  1976),  p.  364. 

10.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Florence  Milner,  November  8,  1930,  Griggs  Papers. 

11.  “Handbook  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  ” 1931,  Griggs  Papers. 

12.  Alice  M.  Baldwin,  “Report  of  the  Dean  of  the  Woman’s  College,"  Duke  Alumni  Register, 
17  (1931),  p.  198. 

13.  Report  given  by  Lillian  Griggs  to  the  Duke  Library  staff,  Griggs  Papers. 

14.  Interview  with  Evelyn  Harrison,  October  13,  1976. 

15.  Alice  M.  Baldwin  to  Hope  S.  Chamberlain,  April  4,  1931,  Baldwin  Papers. 
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In  February  1932  one  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  staff,  Elizabeth 
Turner,  gave  a talk  at  the  regular  Wednesday  assembly  in  the  auditorium  to 
inform  the  girls  about  the  library  and  announced  a plan  to  serve  tea  at  the 
Thursday  evening  talks  by  professors  in  the  Booklover’s  Roomd®  The  follow- 
ing Fall,  the  girls  themselves  took  on  the  sponsorship  of  evenings  in  the 
Booklover’s  Room  through  Chi  Delta  Phi,  a national  honorary  literary 
sorority.  They  held  their  sessions  on  the  second  Friday  of  each  month,  and 
one  of  the  most  publicized  was  a talk  in  November  by  Mrs.  Brady  Jordan, 
children’s  librarian  of  the  Durham  Public  Library,  who  talked  on  “Books  for 
Children”  and  put  up  a display  of  children’s  books  brought  out  from  the 
Durham  library  for  the  occasion. The  Chi  Delta  Phi’s  won  national  recogni- 
tion for  their  sponsorship  of  these  lectures.  Another  instance  which  shows 
the  interest  of  students  in  the  Booklover’s  Room  was  in  1936  when  the 
Sophomore  Commission  of  the  YWCA  gave  Venetian  blinds,  draperies, 
chairs,  and  andirons  for  the  room.^^ 

Mrs.  Griggs’  concept  of  providing  a browsing  room  with  good  books  to 
create  in  the  students  a love  of  reading  was  a significant  contribution  to  the 
Woman’s  College  and  to  the  development  of  the  library.  Her  enthusiasm  for 
the  teaching  function  of  a college  library  through  the  presentation  of  good 
reading  material  in  pleasant  surroundings  reached  beyond  Duke  University. 
Louis  Round  Wilson,  director  of  the  library  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  asked  her  to  give  a talk  on  browsing  rooms  at  the  conference  of  the 
Southeastern  Library  Association  where  she  shared  her  ideas  and  successes 
with  fellow  librarians.  Duke  University  paid  Mrs.  Griggs’  expenses  to  that 
meeting  in  Tampa  at  the  request  of  Professor  Boyd  because  “This  is  the  first 
time  that  a member  of  the  Duke  University  Library  staff  has  been  on  a 
program  of  an  intersectional  or  national  meeting.  ”^0  Mrs.  Griggs  continued  to 
stress  the  importance  of  browsing  collections,  to  the  education  of  college 
students,  and  when  Carl  Milam  of  the  American  Library  Association  asked  her 
in  1934  what  she  hoped  to  see  in  college  and  university  libraries  of  1954  she 
replied:  “Recreational  Reading  Rooms  will  become  usual  and  a carefully 
selected  Reader’s  Advisor  will  be  in  attendance.  ”21 


16.  The  Duke  Chronicle,  February  17,  1932,  p.  1. 

17.  Ibid.,  November  2,  16,  23,  1932. 

18.  Ibid.,  May  10,  1933,  p.  3.  The  Chronicle  item  states  that  an  article  about  lectures  in  the 
Booklover’s  Room  appeared  in  the  national  publication  of  Chi  Delta  Phi,  Litterateur,  in  April, 
1933. 

19.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Harvie  Branscomb,  December  24,  1936,  Griggs  Papers. 

20.  Louis  Round  Wilson  to  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  October  29,  1930,  Griggs  Papers;  Lillian  B. 
Griggs,  “Browsing  Rooms,”  Southeastern  Library  Association  Papers,  6 (1930),  pp.  56-60;  W.  K. 
Boyd  to  R.  L.  Flowers,  December  5,  1930,  Griggs  Papers. 

21.  Carl  Milam  to  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  February  19,  1934,  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Carl  Milam, 
March  1,  1934,  Griggs  Papers. 
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The  Booklover’s  Room  created  a great  deal  of  publicity  for  the  Woman’s 
College  Library,  but  Mrs.  Griggs  also  was  concerned  with  the  more  mundane 
task  of  developing  a good  library  to  support  the  curriculum  for  women  at  Duke 
University. 22  Although  three  months  after  her  arrival  she  remarked  that  “I 
have  been  getting  on  very  nicely  here  with  an  empty  building,  ” there  actually 
were  four  thousand  new  books  catalogued  and  on  the  shelves  for  the  opening 
of  the  Woman’s  College. 23 

President  Few  made  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  the 
Woman’s  College  early  in  1930,  and  Professor  Boyd,  Director  of  Libraries, 
called  a meeting  of  the  Library  Council  to  appoint  committees  for  the  selec- 
tion of  books  to  be  purchased  prior  to  the  library’s  opening.  The  Council 
placed  on  the  selection  committees  representatives  from  each  department 
that  planned  to  offer  courses  in  the  Woman’s  College,  with  additional  com- 
mittees appointed  to  choose  reference  books  and  periodical  subscriptions. 24 
Professor  Boyd  instructed  the  committees  to  select  books  for  the  W’oman’s 
College  Library  on  the  basis  of  required  readings  for  courses  to  be  taught  on 
the  women’s  campus  and  general  books  to  supplement  their  work.  Permission 
was  given  to  duplicate  books  already  in  the  general  library'  collection  on  the 
West  Campus.  General  reference  works  and  periodicals  were  to  be  chosen 
which  would  be  basic  to  the  development  of  a well-rounded  college. 23  The 
four  thousand  books  selected  by  these  committees  were  catalogued  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1930  in  the  Woman’s  Gollege  Library  building  which 
was  still  crowded  with  the  main  library'  collection  because  the  new  library- 
building  on  the  West  Campus  had  not  yet  been  completed. 

When  classes  began  in  September  1930  the  main  collection  had  been 
moved  to  the  new  campus  which  left  the  women’s  library  with  only  the  four 


22.  The  Duke  Chronicle,  Decembers,  1930;  Duke  Alumni  Register,  17  (1931),  p.  118. 

23.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Mrs.  E.  R.  Blanton,  November  17,  1930,  Griggs  Papers;  Breedlove, 
Duke  University  Library,  p.  44. 

24.  Library  Council,  Executive  Committee  Minutes,  January  16,  1930,  Duke  UniversiW 
Librarian’s  Office.  The  committees  were: 


English:  Marie  A.  White 

Frank  K.  Mitchell 
Mary  H.  Vance 
History:  Alice  M.  Baldwin 

Ernest  W.  Nelson 
John  T.  Fanning 
Biology:  F.  Gregory  Hall 

George  S.  Avery 
Chemistry:  Warren  C.  Vosburgh 
Physics:  Charles  C.  Hatley 


Romance  Languages:  .Albert  M.  Webb 
Loring  B.  Walton 
Brady  R.  Jordan 

Mathematics:  William  W.  Elliott 
Classics:  Charles  W.  Peppier 
.\ndrew  R.  Anderson 
German:  Clement  Vollmer 
Religion:  Bessie  W.  Spence 
Hiram  E.  Myers 
Jesse  M.  Ormond 


Economics  & Political  Science:  Robert  S.  Rankin 


25.  William  K.  Boyd,  “Library  Development,  typewritten  report,  undated,  p.  14,  Breedlove 
Papers;  Library  Council,  Executive  Committee  Minutes,  January  16,  1930,  Duke  UniversiW 
Librarian’s  Office. 
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Main  lobby  of  the  library,  mid  1930’s 
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thousand  new  books.  Having  attended  Duke  the  previous  year  with  a large 
collection  of  books  in  the  library  on  East  Campus,  many  of  the  girls  felt 
cheated  with  all  the  books  moved  away.  In  a Chronicle  “Co-ed  Editorial”  it 
was  expressed  this  way: 

There  is  a popular  superstition  that  at  Duke  one  just  has  to  wish  for 
anything  and  get  it.  This  is  decidedly  not  the  case,  as  we  have  found 
to  our  grief.  We  wished  and  wished  for  the  empty  shelves  of  the 
library  to  be  filled;  they  are  still  empty.  The  catalog  is  like  a woeful 
line  of  catacombs;  you  pull  open  a drawer  expectantly,  and  find 
nothing  there.  Any  horror  would  be  less  shocking  than  that  com- 
plete unrelieved  emptiness. 26 

The  collection  did  grow  rapidly,  however,  and  even  the  students  at  the 
opening  of  classes  two  years  later  admitted  that  the  growth  of  the  library  had 
been  “compatible  to  the  growth  of  the  coordinate  college. ”2^  The  librarians 
had  worked  hard  during  these  first  two  years  to  triple  the  holdings,  and  the 
collection  numbered  over  twelve  thousand. 


26.  The  Duke  Chronicle,  October  22,  1930,  p.  2 

27.  Ibid.,  September  28,  1932,  p.  1. 
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The  Circulation  Desk,  1930’s 
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Almost  immediately  after  accepting  the  appointment  of  Librarian  for  the 
Woman’s  College  Library,  Mrs.  Griggs  had  come  to  Durham  to  arrange  for 
her  staff  with  the  Director  of  Libraries,  Professor  William  K.  Boyd.  In 
consultation  with  the  Librarian  and  Assistant  Librarian,  Joseph  P.  Breedlove 
and  Eva  Malone,  Mrs.  Griggs  chose  some  of  her  staff  from  among  the 
librarians  who  were  already  working  in  the  Duke  library.  One  of  these  was 
Rachel  Lane  with  a library  degree  from  the  Woman’s  Gollege  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  who  became  the  Order  Librarian.  Etta  Beale  Grant  who 
had  just  received  her  library  degree  from  Simmons  College  and  had  worked  at 
Duke  for  three  years  was  selected  to  be  a cataloguer  for  the  Woman’s  College 
Library,  and  Elizabeth  Turner,  also  with  a Simmons  degree,  remained  on  the 
women’s  campus  to  be  head  of  cataloguing  and  assistant  to  Mrs.  Griggs.  For 
reference  and  periodical  librarian  Mrs.  Griggs  chose  Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
a Duke  graduate  of  1929  who  had  worked  in  the  library  for  a year.  Two  Duke 
students  who  would  graduate  in  June  were  also  appointed — Maiy  Spence  to 
assist  in  cataloguing  and  Evelyn  Harrison  to  assist  in  the  order  department. 
For  positions  in  the  circulation  department  Mrs.  Griggs  made  her  selections 
from  outside  Duke;  Eva  Woodall  from  the  circulation  department  at  Meredith 
to  be  head  of  the  department  and  Clara  Rigsbee,  a Durham  girl  who  worked  in 


the  Durham  Public  Library,  for  her  assistant. These  librarians  and  others 
who  followed,  as  well  as  Mrs.  Griggs,  contributed  to  the  collection  develop- 
ment and  service  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library. ^9 

In  addition  to  the  librarians,  the  library  administration  at  Duke  University 
was  a factor  in  the  development  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  because  the 
amount  of  autonomy  changed  with  different  faculty  committees  and  directors 
of  the  library  system.  For  instance,  Mrs.  Griggs’  freedom  to  act  indepen- 
dehtly  changed  drastically  with  the  shift  from  Professor  Boyd  to  Professor 
Branscomb  as  Director  of  Libraries  in  1934,  and  at  various  periods  faculty 
members  on  the  Library  Council  insisted  upon  changes  in  the  buying  policy 
for  the  Woman’s  College  Library. 

President  Few  had  appointed  a committee  in  1928  to  consider  policies  for 
organizing  the  libraries  at  Duke  University  in  order  to  transform  the  existing 
college  library  into  a cohiplex  organization  with  materials  and  services  to 
support  the  programs  of  the  developing  university.  It  was  this  committee 
which  set  up  the  Library  Council  and  named  Professor  William  K.  Boyd  as 
chairman. As  plans  developed  for  the  several  libraries  of  the  university — 
law,  hospital,  religion,  woman’s  college,  and  general — President  Few  deter- 
mined that  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  kind  of  overall  administration 
to  avoid  duplication  and  waste.  Following  a system  used  at  Harvard,  Few 
appointed  Boyd  as  Director  of  Libraries  “to  coordinate  the  libraries  of  the 
University  and  promote  their  development,  ” and  he  was  also  instructed  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  the  Library  Council  on  action  and  policy. Each  of 
the  libraries  had  a considerable  amount  of  autonomy  with  its  own  librarian 
generally  in  charge,  and  annual  reports  were  sent  to  the  Director  of  Libraries, 
who  in  turn  reported  to  President  Few. 32  For  years  Professor  Boyd  had  been 
working  to  build  a good  library  at  Duke  University,  and  with  this  new 
opportunity  to  guide  the  library  program  he  threw  himself  into  the  task  with 
great  zeal.  Either  because  his  interest  in  acquisitions  lay  in  building  a research 
collection  or  because  he  trusted  the  judgment  of  Mrs.  Griggs,  Professor  Boyd 
did  not  bother  to  oversee  the  buying  of  books  for  the  women’s  library.  Even 
though  he  worked  closely  with  Mrs.  Griggs  on  art  exhibits  for  the  Woman  s 
College  Library,  his  work  in  building  a collection  focussed  on  the  General 
Library.  Except  for  books  ordered  at  the  request  of  professors  from  the  “fee 
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fund,  ” Mrs.  Griggs  and  her  staff  guided  the  development  of  the  collection  of 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  during  the  first  few  years. 

The  library  book  budget  of  the  university  consisted  of  the  “fee  fund” 
controlled  by  academic  departments  and  general  book  budgets  used  by  the 
librarians  and  the  Library  Council.  Money  for  the  “fee  fund”  came  from 
student  fees,  and  three-fourths  of  that  paid  by  women  students  was  used  for 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  according  to  a formula;  one-third  divided 
equally  among  departments  where  three  or  more  women  were  enrolled,  and 
two-thirds  divided  among  departments  in  proportion  to  the  registration  of 
women  students  enrolled  in  East  Campus  courses  of  each  department.  This 
formula  was  changed  in  1937  to  divide  one-third  of  all  library  fee  money 
equally  according  to  student  enrollment;  the  portion  then  to  be  used  for  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  became  three-fourths  of  the  percentage  of  under- 
graduate women  in  each  department  times  that  department’s  fee-fund 
allotment; 

number  of  undergraduate  women  in  dept. 

% X ; ; ; X total  dept,  fee  ftind^^ 

total  number  of  students  in  dept. 

The  librarians  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  selected  books  to  be 
purchased  from  the  general  book  budget  during  the  years  of  Professor  Boyd’s 
directorship.  After  acquiring  some  books  for  her  Booklover’s  Room,  Mrs. 
Griggs  turned  next  to  developing  a children’s  literature  collection  which  she 
considered  important  for  a women’s  college.  To  justify  the  expenditure  she 
“persuaded  one  of  the  professors  to  give  a course  in  children’s  literature.”  In  a 
letter  requesting  some  graded  lists  of  books  for  children  Mrs.  Griggs  con- 
fessed that:  “We  want  him  to  give  it  our  way,  so  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  do 
some  coaching.  He  seems  perfectly  willing  and  admits  his  ignorance.  In 
addition  to  purchasing  books  to  support  the  course  in  children’s  literature 
taught  by  Professor  John  W.  Carr,  the  librarians  put  up  colorful  posters  on 
bulletin  boards  calling  for  attention  to  new  children’s  books,  and  they 
arranged  for  an  exhibit  from  the  American  Library  Association  of  fifty  “old  and 
new  children’s  classics”  which  had  been  on  display  at  an  international  libraiy 
conference  in  Rome  the  previous  May.^^  The  collection  grew  steadily 
throughout  the  years.  Money  to  buy  children’s  books  came  from  the  general 
budget,  and  after  the  Library  Council  took  more  control  of  the  budget  they 
appropriated  $100  to  $150  for  the  children’s  collection  each  year  throughout 
the  period  that  Mrs.  Griggs  was  Librarian.  Fifteen  years  after  the  first  juvenile 
books  were  purchased.  Professor  Carr,  who  was  still  teaching  children’s 
literature,  analyzed  the  value  of  the  collection;  he  said  that  it  had  been  useful 
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for  undergraduates  in  education  and  religion  courses,  a few  master’s  theses 
had  come  from  the  collection,  and  it  was  utilized  extensively  by  children  of 
faculty  for  recreational  reading. ^6  With  women  students  predominant  in 
education  classes,  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  books  on  education  should 
not  have  been  moved  to  West  Campus.  This  mistake  was  corrected  when  they 
were  transferred  back  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library  during  the  first  year 
and  an  emphasis  placed  on  building  a strong  education  collection  on  East 
Campus. 

The  most  outstanding  collection  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  came  to 
be  its  art  books.  During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  library  became  a 
permanently  linked  with  art  through  the  acquisition  of  the  Barber  collection 
and  the  organization  of  the  Art  Association  which  made  it  the  art  center  of  the 
university.^®  In  1931  Duke  University  organized  a Fine  Arts  Department 
with  Louise  Hall  as  its  first  faculty  member.  Considered  essential  to  the 
education  of  women  students,  this  new  department  located  on  the  East 
Campus  made  it  imperative  that  a collection  of  art  books  be  acquired  by  the 
Woman’s  College  Library.  In  addition  to  getting  a special  appropriation  of 
$1,000  approved  for  art  materials  in  her  1931/32  budget,  Mrs.  Griggs  wrote  to 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  requesting  help  in  developing  an  art  library.  She 
enclosed  a catalog  of  the  collection  of  art  objects  being  exhibited  in  the  library 
to  support  her  argument  for  this  pressing  need.®^  Although  the  first  response 
to  her  request  was  negative,  Mrs.  Griggs  persisted,  and  the  following  year  232 
art  books  and  two  thousand  mounted  prints  were  purchased  with  Carnegie 
funding.'^® 

The  university  provided  some  additional  money  for  art  materials  beyond 
the  fee  fund  allotment  to  the  Art  Department  each  year  until  1937  when  the 
Library  Council  voted  to  place  the  art  purchases  on  the  same  status  as  other 
departments. In  spite  of  the  years  of  extra  funding,  the  collection  remained 
inadequate  to  support  the  growing  department.  Mrs.  Katherine  Gilbert, 
chairman  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee,  reported  to  the 
Library  Council  in  1940  that  although  the  Fine  Arts  department  was  ten  years 
old  it  still  lacked  major  publications  in  the  field,  and  the  paucity  of  art 
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periodicals  made  graduate  work  impossible.  She  further  stated  that  she  had 
“beggared  ” the  Woman’s  College  Library  budget  fund  trying  to  get  enough 
material  to  teach  her  courses  in  Oriental  art  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  James  A. 
Thomas  had  done  a great  deal  to  supply  Chinese  materials.  The  report  also 
noted  that  Miss  Sunderland,  another  professor  in  art  history,  “has  been 
grieviously  hampered  by  the  lack  of  books  in  our  library.”  Mrs.  Gilbert’s 
recommendation  called  for  a special  appropriation  of  $7,000  to  purchase  art 
books. The  Library  Council  approved  the  request  with  the  provision  that 
the  amount  be  spread  over  a three-year  period. The  next  year  a special 
$10,000  appropriation  was  made  for  art  periodicals,  of  which  $2,000  was  given 
the  first  year.^^  After  these  special  funds  ceased  in  1944,  the  Library  Council 
voted  to  raise  the  general  budget  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  to  allow  for 
the  needs  of  art  and  music. The  Council  also  was  generous  with  money  for 
special  requests  from  faculty  for  art  materials.  Examples  of  these  are:  $500  in 
1945  for  50  etchings  by  Louis  Orr;  $650  in  1946  for  Uffizi  Gallery  drawings; 
and  in  1947  $647  for  etchings  by  Claire  Leighton,  $450  for  Albertina  drawings, 
and  $213  for  Holbein  drawings.'^®  The  collection  grew  further  by  transferring 
some  art  books  back  from  the  General  Library  on  West  Campus.^'  In  order  to 
acquire  older  items  needed  for  the  art  collection  the  Library  Council  in  1943 
sent  Mortimer  Taube,  Head  of  Acquisitions,  to  the  Parke-Benet  auction  in 
New  York  to  secure  some  titles. In  1947  the  Woman’s  College  Library 
Committee  asked  the  Art  faculty  to  review  the  holdings  in  the  library  and 
make  a report.  They  responded  that  the  collection  “is  approaching  adequacy 
for  classwork  in  most  of  the  fields  in  which  the  department  offers  courses,  ” but 
that  more  monographs,  monumental  publications  of  plates,  and  back  files  of 
major  periodicals  were  needed. Through  the  years  money  has  been  pro- 
vided to  continue  building  in  this  area  until  today  the  library  on  East  Campus 
contains  an  outstanding  collection  of  art  books. 

In  addition  to  the  development  of  special  areas  of  art,  juvenile  literature, 
education  and  a browsing  collection,  Mrs.  Griggs  worked  to  build  as  strong  a 
collection  as  possible  in  all  subject  areas  of  interest  to  women.  She  firmly 
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believed  in  the  teaching  function  of  librarians,  and,  in  stating  the  purpose  of  a 
college  library  to  make  “available  for  the  professor  material  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  courses,”  she  added  that  this  material  could  either  be  “requested 
by  the  professor  or  suggested  by  the  librarian.”®*^  At  a college,  she  felt,  “books 
should  come  to  mean  to  young  people  not  only  textbooks  whose  contents  are 
to  be  studied  but  also  sources  of  delight  and  provocative  information  which  are 
a pleasure  to  seek.”^l  In  addition  to  building  the  book  collection,  Mrs.  Griggs 
insisted  that  the  library  subscribe  to  a large  variety  of  periodicals  and  news- 
papers. In  1932  ten  Sunday  newspapers  were  being  provided  for  the  students 
to  read  during  the  open  hours  on  Sunday  afternoons. ^2  The  librarians  started  a 
clipping  file  in  1930  to  preserve  information  about  Southern  artists,  musi- 
cians, and  authors,  and  they  also  began  indexing  North  Carolina  newspapers 
for  state  news  as  a help  for  students.  After  receiving  gifts  of  some  useful  maps, 
Mrs.  Griggs  purchased  a large  map  case  to  contain  a developing  collection  in 
that  area. 

In  1934  when  Professor  Boyd  ceased  to  be  the  Director  of  Libraries,  the 
buying  policies  of  Mrs.  Griggs  began  to  be  scrutinized.  Boyd’s  exuberant 
purchasing  without  regard  to  funding  or  authorization  by  the  Library  Council 
had  prompted  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body  to  ask  him  for  his 
resignation  in  June  1934.54  During  the  spring  semester  Boyd  had  been  on 
leave,  and  Professor  Branscomb  had  served  as  Acting  Director  of  Libraries. 
After  the  Library  Council’s  action,  Branscomb  became  the  Director.  Pro- 
fessor Boyd  declined  to  serve  on  the  Library  Council,  and  he  only  agreed  to 
continue  purchasing  for  the  George  Washington  Flowers  memorial  collection 
after  persuasion  from  President  Few. 55 

While  he  was  acting  in  Boyd’s  absence,  Branscomb  took  steps  to  determine 
the  place  and  policies  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library.  In  March  1934, 
through  the  Library  Council,  he  set  up  a committee  to  “study  and  define  the 
relation  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  with  the  main  Library.  ” Katherine 
Gilbert,  a professor  in  the  Philosophy  Department,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Serving  with  her  in  preparing  the  report  were  Pauli  F.  Baum  and 
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Marie  White  from  the  English  Department,  Ernest  Nelson  from  History,  and 
Arthur  S.  Pearse  from  Zoology. ^6  Before  discussions  began  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  this  committee,  one  member  urged  that  “all  complaints  and  jealousies 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  Woman’s  College  Library  had  this  year  more  money 
to  spend  than  the  main  library  should  be  laid  aside  permanently. A later 
report  by  the  Library  Council’s  newspaper  committee  indicates  that  there 
were  further  worries  about  the  growth  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  when 
it  was  noted  that  during  the  1934/35  academic  year  the  General  Library 
subscribed  to  28  newspapers  and  the  Woman’s  College  Library  to  31.^  The 
committee  appointed  to  study  the  Woman’s  College  Library  recommended 
that  the  Library  Council  have  a standing  committee  for  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  and  that  its  first  task  should  be  to  study  the  relationship  of  the 
women’s  library  to  the  main  library  and  the  authority  of  the  Librarian  of  the 
Woman’s  College  Library.  This  first  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee 
was  appointed  in  April  1934. 

Although  her  budget  was  scrutinized  more  carefully  after  the  reactivation  of 
the  Library  Council  and  the  establishment  of  its  sub-committee  for  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  in  1934,  Mrs.  Griggs  did  gain  by  having  a formal 
channel  through  which  to  work  for  the  library’s  improvement.  One  of  her  first 
actions  through  the  newly-appointed  committee  was  to  petition  that  her  staff 
be  given  equal  pay  for  equal  qualifications  with  the  staff  of  the  main  librarv  .®® 
Professor  Boyd  had  deliberately  avoided  having  a member  of  the  Library 
Council  to  represent  the  Woman’s  College  Library  because  he  felt  that  there 
might  be  a “clash  of  ideas  ’ between  “this  minor  library  ” and  the  General 
Library  It  was  a “minor  ” library  to  him  in  that  he  was  not  concerned  with  its 
holdings  and  services;  to  Boyd  the  Woman’s  College  Library  was  the  reposi- 
tory of  the  art  collection  for  which  he  had  negotiated  and  a place  to  deposit  his 
voluminous  acquisitions,  especially  of  newspapers  and  southern  Americana 
for  the  Flowers  collection.  Lacking  space  for  these  materials  in  the  libraiy  on 
West  Campus,  Boyd  had  them  put  in  the  basement  of  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  until  they  could  be  sorted  and  catalogued.  He  left  a lasting  impression 
of  constant  activity  when  he  would  rush  into  the  library  giving  orders  to  the 
librarians  about  sorting  the  materials  while  he  was  working  on  other  things. 
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Harvie  Branscomb  was  less  oriented  towards  collection  building  and  more 
interested  in  service  than  Boyd  had  been.  Although  he  constantly  was  con- 
cerned that  the  Woman’s  College  Library  was  buying  materials  not  needed  by 
an  undergraduate  college,  he  agreed  with  the  service  policies  of  Mrs.  Griggs, 
particularly  her  emphasis  on  open  stacks  which  she  had  insisted  upon  from  the 
beginning  in  spite  of  advice  to  the  contrary  from  faculty  and  other  librarians. 
In  his  report  after  a leave  of  absence  to  study  college  libraries  for  the  Associa- 
tion of  College  Libraries,  Branscomb  said  that  the  main  problem  of  college 
libraries  is  a failure  to  give  attention  to  the  needs  of  undergraduates,  although 
“this  problem  at  Duke  is  solved  for  women  students.’’®^  He  noted  that  the 
General  Library  at  Duke  was  not  fulfilling  the  needs  of  the  undergraduate  stu- 
dent with  ony  a few  open  reserve  shelves  where  students  had  direct  contact 
with  the  books. ^ Mrs.  Griggs  also  was  pleased  that  he  noticed  and  approved 
of  her  efforts  toward  stimulating  outside  reading  by  undergraduates. 

In  the  budget  for  the  Woman’s  College  Library  in  May  1935,  the  first 
budget  prepared  after  Branseomb  became  Director  of  Libraries,  he  recom- 
mended that  of  the  budget  fund  for  books  only  one-third  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  and  two-thirds  should  be 
administered  by  the  Library  Council.  After  much  protest  from  the  com- 
mittee, the  Library  Council  approved  the  budget  with  slightly  over  one-half 
to  be  controlled  by  the  Library  Council.®® 

In  January  1936,  nearly  two  years  after  its  appointment,  the  committee 
which  had  been  charged  to  study  the  Woman’s  College  Library  made  its 
report  and  recommendations  which  were  accepted  at  the  following  meeting  of 
the  Library  Council.  Under  this  new  policy  the  Woman’s  College  Library  was 
“to  build  up  not  an  independent  library  but  rather  a supplementary  collection 
such  as  is  needed  on  the  East  Campus  by  undergraduate  women  students.” 
The  collection  should  consist  of:  books  to  be  used  in  connection  with  courses 
taught  on  the  East  Campus,  the  most  necessary  books  for  collateral  reading  in 
undergraduate  courses  taught  on  West  Campus  but  taken  by  women  stu- 
dents, standard  reference  works  used  in  undergraduate  study,  a limited 
number  of  books  for  general  reading  which  were  of  permanent  value,  and  a 
limited  number  of  important  periodicals  and  newspapers.  Fine  Arts  materials 
were  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception  to  the  regulations.®^  To  coordinate  and 
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monitor  the  acquisition  policy  the  ordering  of  books  was  transferred  to  the 
General  Library,  a move  to  which  Mrs.  Griggs  objected  on  the  ground  that 
the  Woman’s  Gollege  Library  would  lose  its  identity. 68  in  addition  to  the 
transfer  of  the  order  department,  all  order  cards  for  requesting  books  for  the 
Woman’s  Gollege  Library  began  to  carry  the  question  “do  you  wish  this  book  if 
it  is  already  in  the  General  Library?  ”6^  Another  change  which  was  made  to 
improve  service  as  well  as  to  decrease  the  need  for  so  many  duplicate  copies  of 
books  on  East  Campus  was  the  establishment  of  messenger  service  to  be 
available  twice  per  day.^®  Branscomb  also  wished  at  this  point  to  put  a catalog 
of  the  General  Library’s  collection  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  to  facili- 
tate borrowing  through  the  messenger  service,  but  costs  prohibited  this  until 
1940  when  the  catalog  of  General  Library  holdings  which  had  been  used  by 
the  cataloguing  department  was  sent  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library  . Nine 
years  later  it  was  removed  because  use  of  the  catalog  did  not  warrant  the  cost 
of  maintenance.^^ 

Periodical  subscriptions  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  also  came  under 
the  scrutiny  of  the  Library  Council.  The  first  cut-back  came  in  1935  with  the 
reduction  of  newspapers  from  31  to  17.  The  Council  also  formulated  a policy 
for  periodicals  similar  to  that  for  book  acquisitions:  ones  used  by  undergradu- 
ate women  for  course  work,  periodicals  of  general  interest  if  of  educational 
value,  ones  of  special  interest  to  women,  and  periodicals  in  subject  areas 
allocated  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library  such  as  art,  music,  and  education. 
The  policy  was  to  be  administered  by  the  committee  for  the  Woman’s  College 
Library.  At  the  suggestion  of  Branscomb,  a policy  not  to  duplicate  binding  was 
instituted  to  cut  the  costs  of  binding  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library.  A few 
years  later  decisions  on  periodical  subscriptions  were  removed  from  the 
province  of  the  committee  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  and  given  to  the 
Periodical  committee  of  the  Library  Council,  a move  toward  more  centralized 

planning. 
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Music  was  first  recognized  as  a department  at  Duke  in  1934,  and  fee  funds 
began  to  be  allocated  for  the  purchase  of  music  materials  for  the  Woman’s 
College  Library.  As  with  art  and  elementary  education,  music  was  considered 
a subject  field  primarily  for  women.  Some  music  materials  already  in  the 
General  Library  collection  were  transferred  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library, 
and,  after  a few  years  of  annual  approvals  for  using  the  West  Campus  music  fee 
fund  for  the  East  Campus,  the  Library  Council  voted  to  transfer  that  fee  fund 
permanently  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library. In  1941  the  Library  Council 
made  a special  effort  to  improve  the  music  collection  by  approving  $6,000  for 
music  materials  to  be  spent  over  a three-year  period.^®  This  expenditure 
began  a year  after  the  similar  special  funding  for  art.  During  the  remainder  of 
the  1940’s  after  this  special  allocation  for  music  books  ran  out,  numerous 
appropriations  were  made  by  the  Library'  Council  for  specific  items,  such  as 
$400  in  1947  for  J.  S.  Bach’s  WerkeJ"  By  1949,  after  only  eleven  years  of 
concerted  effort  to  develop  a strong  music  collection  at  Duke,  an  expert 
studied  the  collection  and  rated  it  very  good.^® 


The  subject  area  of  literature  developed  into  strong  collections,  both  in 
English  and  foreign  language  books.  Throughout  the  years  under  the  fee  fund 
system  the  English  Department  drew  the  highest  enrollment  from  women 
students  and,  thus,  was  allotted  the  largest  portion  of  money  from  this  source. 
In  the  case  of  foreign  literature,  French  received  a large  percent  of  the  fee 
funds  because  of  the  heavy  enrollment  of  women.  Mrs.  Griggs  was  interested 
in  fiction,  especially  writings  of  famous  authors,  and  she  used  a large  amount 
of  the  general  funds  under  her  control  for  literature  in  the  Romance  Lan- 
guages and  German,  as  well  as  English.^®  There  were  also  gifts  from  “Friends 
of  the  Library,  ” such  as  the  John  Buchan  collection  donated  by  Professor 
Frances  Brown.®®  From  1945  through  1948  the  committee  of  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  made  allocations  each  year  in  amounts  from  $250  to  $1000  for 
the  purchase  of  Russian  and  Scandanavian  literature  in  translation.  Professor 
John  Curtiss  of  the  History  Department  chaired  a committee  to  select  books 
for  this  collection  which  was  shelved  in  the  Booklover’s  Room.®l 
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Child  psychology  was  one  of  the  subject  areas  that  received  special  empha- 
sis in  the  Woman’s  College  Library.  In  1935  Mrs.  J.  E.  Stagg  established  the 
Mary  Elizabeth  Duke  Lyon  fund  in  memory  of  her  mother,  the  proceeds  of 
which  for  several  years  were  used  to  purchase  books  on  child  psychology  with 
the  stipulation  that  these  books  were  to  be  available  for  use  by  not  only  faculty 
and  students  at  Duke  University,  but  also  by  teachers,  social  workers,  and 
parents  of  the  community. 

Subject  collections  were  sometimes  improved  from  the  more  random  buy- 
ing through  the  fee  fund  by  professors  taking  enough  interest  in  the  library  to 
survey  the  collection  in  their  discipline  and  requesting  money  from  the 
general  funds  to  fill  in  the  gaps.  For  example.  Professor  Ernest  Nelson  did  this 
for  history  in  1936,  and  his  survey  revealed  that  the  Woman’s  College  Library 
should  have  more  books  in  modem  European  and  English  history  to  support 
some  of  the  undergraduate  courses  taught  on  the  East  Campus.  Books  were 
ordered  to  strengthen  these  areas. 

Instruction  in  psychology  was  shifted  to  the  women’s  campus  during  the 
1934/35  school  year,  and  the  Psychology  Department  requested  that  the 
books  and  journals  in  psychology  be  transferred  to  the  Woman’s  College 
Library.  Early  in  1936  professors  in  the  department  prepared  lists  of  the  books 
to  be  transferred,  and  the  books  and  journals  were  moved  later  that  year.  A 
special  reading  room  for  psychology'  was  prepared  in  the  basement  of  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  and  the  journals  moved  over  from  West  Campus 
were  shelved  there. 

With  the  Woman’s  College  Library  already  a depository  for  art  objects  and  a 
storage  place  for  Boyd’s  newspaper  and  southern  Americana  acquisitions 
belonging  to  the  General  Library,  the  addition  of  the  psychology'  collection 
brought  about  crowded  conditions  for  the  first  time.  Because  of  this,  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  appointed  a sub-committee  in  1936  to 
study  and  make  suggestions  for  the  allocation  of  space.  More  tables,  chairs, 
and  lights  were  provided,  and  it  was  decided  to  put  a few  tables  in  the  art 
gallery.®^  From  this  point  on,  space  for  books  and  for  study  was  a problem, 
and  by  the  time  that  the  psychology  collection  was  transferred  back  to  West 
Campus  in  1963  the  Woman’s  College  Library'  had  groun  to  such  a size  that 
this  reduction  in  books  made  no  dent  in  the  overcrowding. 
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A controversy  arose  in  1938  over  the  budget  of  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  after  accusations  that  more  books  were  being  purchased  than  neces- 
sary for  an  undergraduate  library.  Harvie  Branscomb,  a religion  professor 
turned  librarian,  had  for  some  time  been  concerned  about  the  fact  that  only 
the  women  students  at  Duke  were  being  served  according  to  the  current 
philosophy  of  having  small,  open-stack  collections.  At  the  time  of  the  contro- 
versy Branscomb  was  away  on  leave  to  study  undergraduate  library  service  for 
the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  a project  which  resulted  in  his  well- 
known  volume.  Teaching  With  Books.  In  spite  of  severe  opposition  to  open 
stacks  in  the  new  Woman’s  College  Library,  Mrs.  Griggs  had  insisted  on  this 
policy  and  had  been  providing  for  years  the  kind  of  undergraduate  service  now 
being  promoted  by  Branscomb  and  contemporary  librarians  in  the  decade 
before  the  opening  of  the  model  Lament  undergraduate  library  at  Harvard. 
Open  stacks,  books  selected  especially  for  undergraduates,  and  lectures  in  the 
library — all  available  to  women  students  at  Duke  University  from  1930 — had 
become  the  goal  of  many  university  librarians. In  addition  to  having  an 
open-stack  library  from  the  beginning,  from  the  fall  of  1937  women  students  at 
Duke  had  access  to  even  smaller  collections  in  dormitory  libraries.  Mrs. 
Griggs  had  studied  the  contents  and  operations  of  dormitory  libraries  at  other 
institutions  and  worked  with  Dean  Alice  Baldwin  in  setting  them  up  on  East 
Campus.®^ 

Soon  after  becoming  Director  of  Libraries,  Branscomb  had  rearranged  the 
budget  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  so  that  a large  percent  of  the  budget 
fund  was  directly  under  the  control  of  the  Library  Council,  rather  than  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  Committee,  with  less  money  than  desired  by  those 
interested  in  developing  the  collection  on  East  Campus.  Sometimes  the  fee 
fund  allocations  to  academic  departments  were  not  entirely  used  during  the 
year,  leaving  funds  over  which  the  control  was  not  clearly  specified.  In  1937 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  set  up  a “Completion  Fund 
Committee  ” to  select  books  needed  to  build  up  the  Woman’s  College  Library, 
and  they  ordered  these  books  from  left-over  fee  funds.  In  a report  from  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Libraries  the  Woman’s  College  Library  “administra- 
tion ” and  the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  were  accused  of  “flagrant 
misuse  of  funds  to  order  books  of  advanced,  non-undergraduate  character. ’’In 
order  to  curb  this  abuse,  Mr.  Lund,  then  the  order  librarian,  planned  to 
handle  personally  all  orders  from  the  Woman’s  College  Library.®®  Branscomb 
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wrote  to  Mrs.  Griggs  that  complaints  had  been  made  that  more  money  was 
available  to  undergraduate  teachers  in  the  Woman’s  College  than  to  West 
Campus  teachers  for  materials.  Mrs.  Griggs  replied  that  faculty  ordered  only 
in  particular  fields  causing  the  collection  to  become  unbalanced,  and  she 
suggested  that  he  appoint  a committee  of  which  she  would  be  a member  to 
study  the  collection  and  fill  in  the  gaps.®^  Branscomb  did  not  follow  up  her 
suggestion. 


Prior  to  decisions  on  the  budget  for  1938/39  Branscomb  wrote  to  Professor 
Pauli  Baum,  Chairman  of  the  Library  Council,  that  “no  one  wishes  to  be 
parsimonious  in  providing  funds  needed”  but  that  a consistent  policy  must  be 
worked  out.  He  suggested  that  they  “hold  in  escrow,  so  to  speak,  a portion  of 
the  funds  which  might  be  otherwise  appropriated  to  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  ” and  give  these  funds  during  the  year  only  if  they  were  needed.^ 
When  the  Library  Council  met  to  consider  the  budget,  Mrs.  Griggs’  request 
to  be  present  was  denied.  The  Council  voted  to  cut  drastically  the  requested 
budget  for  the  Woman’s  College  Library  because  it  was  “inadvisable  to  allow 
large  sums  of  money.  Immediately,  the  Woman’s  College  Library-  Com- 
mittee met  to  protest  this  action,  and  they  drafted  a letter  to  present  their 
objections  to  the  Library  Council.  They  argued  that  the  budget  was  made  by 
their  committee  after  careful  consideration  of  the  library’s  needs,  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Library  Council  had  been  present  at  their  budget  meeting 
without  giving  any  indication  that  their  budget  was  out  of  line,  and  that  Mrs. 
Griggs  should  not  have  been  denied  the  privilege  of  attending  the  meeting  at 
which  her  budget  was  to  be  considered.  They  further  stated  that  unless  their 
“carefully  studied  requests  can  be  given  consideration  and  respect  by  the 
Library  Council  ” there  would  be  no  use  in  their  continuing  to  function. 
Branscomb  wrote  to  President  Few  blaming  Professor  Baum  for  irritating  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  group,  but  he  maintained  that  the  Library  Council 
holds  the  administrative  responsibility  over  budget.  Apparently  Few  man- 
aged to  calm  things  down  when  Professors  Nelson  and  Addoms  of  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  came  to  see  him  about  the  matter. 
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William  Land,  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Libraries,  feared  that  the  matter 
was  not  over,  however,  because  under  “Unsettled  Business”  in  his  report  he 
commented:  “It  is  likely  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  Administration  to  retain  the  autonomy  which  it  enjoyed  in  earlier 
years.  ” He  warned  that  a conciliatory  attitude  might  cause  a renewed  attack 
by  “those  who  wish  to  keep  the  Woman’s  College  Library'  administration 
separate  from  that  of  the  Library'  as  a whole.  ” Underlying  this  1938  budget 
controversy  which  focused  on  the  buying  policy  for  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  was  a feeling  that  there  should  be  more  central  control  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  Duke  libraries.  Land,  in  reflecting  the  philosophy  of  Branscomb, 
suggested  that  such  a central  control  over  undergraduate  collection  develop- 
ment and  service  should  be  provided  through  an  undergraduate  administra- 
tion which  would  set  policy  for  this  area  of  service  and  oversee  all  ordering  for 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  as  well  as  for  the  proposed  undergraduate 
library  on  West  Campus. This  plan  was  not  carried  out,  but  the  following 
year,  in  commenting  on  another  reduction  in  the  portion  of  the  budget  under 
the  control  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee,  Branscomb  re- 
minded the  Library  Council  that  the  Woman’s  College  Library'  should  buy 
only  for  undergraduate  instruction  and  that  the  budget  provided  “is  adequate 
in  accordance  with  other  women’s  colleges.”®®  The  new  Librarian,  John 
Lund,  in  1940  presented  plans  for  an  open-shelf  undergraduate  collection  on 
West  Campus  which  was  begun  in  1941  with  books  purchased  from  the  fee 
fund  reserves.®® 

All  of  the  controversies  between  the  upper  administration  of  the  Duke 
libraries  and  the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  acting  in  conjunction 
with  Mrs.  Griggs  had  little  effect  upon  the  daily  work  of  the  librarians  within 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  who  were  giving  service  to  the  university 
community.  They  maintained  open  hours  usually  from  8:00  a.m.  to  10:00p.m. 
on  weekdays  and  2:00  to  6:00  p.m.  on  Sundays.  There  was  some  variation  on 
weekends  especially  with  Saturday  night  and  Sunday  night  hours  which  were 
in  effect  for  the  first  time  during  the  spring  of  1931.®"  Student  assistants 
helped  the  librarians  with  some  of  the  more  routine  tasks,  and  for  many  years 
they  were  responsible  for  all  of  the  repair  of  worn  books  and  the  labelling  of 
new  books.  Each  Fall  for  many  years  Mrs.  Griggs  asked  her  successor  at  the 
North  Carolina  Library  Commission  in  Raleigh  to  send  someone  to  teach  the 
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1933,  and  Mrs.  Griggs  hired  girls  with  the  most  financial  need.^9  During  the 
depression  period,  the  National  Youth  Administration  program  provided 
money  to  hire  extra  students  for  jobs  which  had  “educational  value”  to  the 
students. 

Some  changes  were  made  about  every  year  in  the  staff  of  the  Woman’s 
College  Library.  After  the  first  year,  Rachel  Lane  resigned  and  Evelyn 
Harrison  took  her  place  as  head  of  the  order  department,  with  Grayson 
Baldwin  from  Durham  as  the  order  assistant.  The  following  year  Miss  Harri- 
son took  a leave  of  absence  to  attend  library  school  at  the  University-  of  Illinois. 
In  1933  she  returned  to  work  in  the  cataloguing  department,  and  in  1937  she 
became  head  of  that  department  where  she  remained  until  1949  when  she  was 
appointed  Librarian  for  the  Woman’s  College  Library-.  Mrs.  Griggs  encour- 
aged her  staff  to  obtain  professional  degrees,  and  others  of  her  staff  who  did  so 
were  Frances  Tudor,  Elizabeth  Montgomery,  Mary  Spence,  and  Clara  Rigs- 
bee.  With  the  approval  of  the  Director  of  Libraries,  Mrs.  Griggs  selected  new 
staff  when  vacancies  occurred.  Because  of  the  context  of  a women’s  college,  it 
is  interesting  to  note  the  restriction  given  Mrs.  Griggs  when  she  was  selecting 
a replacement  for  Carolyn  Martin  in  1939:  “You  know  the  President’s  objec- 
tion to  divorcees.  Aside  from  that  I known  of  no  other  general  limitations.”^®^ 

Besides  Lillian  Griggs  and  Evelyn  Harrison,  the  librarians  who  were 
associated  with  the  Woman’s  College  Library  for  more  than  fifteen  years  were 
Alice  Hicks,  Margaret  Tillett  and  Florine  Lewter.  Alice  Hicks  graduated  from 
the  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women  and,  after  receiving  a degree  in  library- 
science  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  Chapel  Hill,  came  to  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  in  1937  as  reference  librarian,  where  she  remained 
until  her  retirement  in  1963.  Florine  Lewter,  who  also  retired  in  1963, 
became  periodical  librarian  in  1946  after  fifteen  years  as  librarian  at  Durham 
High  School. Margaret  Tillett  had  hoped  to  obtain  a position  with  Mrs. 
Griggs  when  she  received  her  library  degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1938  because  her  aunt  had  enjoyed  working  with  Mrs.  Griggs  at 
the  Durham  Public  Library,  but  there  was  no  vacancy-  when  she  completed 
her  degree.  In  1941  Mrs.  Griggs  needed  a circulation  librarian,  and  she 
offered  the  position  to  Margaret  Tillett  who  had  been  librarian  at  Lander 
College  during  the  intervening  years.  This  was  an  excellent  choice  to  guide 
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students  at  a u'omen’s  college  because  Margaret  Tillett  fit  the  ideal  of  a 
cultured  woman;  well-read  in  literature  and  the  arts,  fluent  in  French,  and 
musically  trained.  Miss  Tillett  ser\ed  as  circulation  librarian  “with  quiet 
charm  and  devotion  to  her  profession  ” until  her  death  in  1963.^®"^ 


The  librarians  at  the  Woman’s  College  Library  put  together  many  interest- 
ing and  educational  exhibits  through  the  years.  Perhaps  the  most  publicized 
one  was  in  connection  with  the  Symposium  on  Woman  and  Contemporary' 
Life  held  at  the  Woman’s  College  of  Duke  University  March  31  through  April 
2,  1939.  This  three-day  meeting  drew  women  leaders  from  the  United  States 
and  abroad  to  hear  speeches  and  discuss  activities  of  women  in  international 
allairs,  education,  civil  and  social  service,  the  church,  and  art.  The  event,  in 
addition  to  the  Woman’s  College  itself,  had  many  sponsors:  The  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  University  Women,  the  North  Carolina  Nurses  Associa- 
tion, The  Altrusa  Club,  the  Business  and  Professional  Women  of  Durham, 
and  the  alumnae  associations  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  Bryn  Mawr,  Smith,  and 
Duke. ^05  jjj  conjunction  with  this  symposium  Mrs.  Griggs  prepared  an 
extensive  library  exhibit  for  the  Woman’s  College  Library'.  From  all  over  the 
world  she  borrowed  material  by  and  about  famous  women.  Some  libraries 
from  which  she  requested  the  loan  of  items  sent  only  copies,  such  as  the 
British  Museum,  the  Louvre,  and  the  Pierpont  Morgan  Library.  Others  did 
send  original  documents  for  the  display.  There  were  manuscripts  and  letters 
by  Emily  Dickinson,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Jane 
Addoms,  Pearl  Buck,  George  Eliot,  Marie  Antoinette,  George  Sand,  Madame 
Pompadour,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Queen  Victoria,  and  many  others.  A picture 
was  given  of  Captain  Sally  L.  Tompkins,  the  only  woman  commissioned  in  the 
Confederate  army.  In  response  to  Mrs.  Griggs’  invitation  to  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell  to  come  to  the  symposium  or  to  send  items  which  might  be 
exhibited,  Mrs.  Blackwell  wrote  a long  letter  about  famous  women  whom  she 
had  known  intimately.  She  told  about  her  mother,  Lucy  Stone,  who  fought  for 
women’s  rights  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  she  also  wrote  about  Elizabeth 
Blackwell  and  Antoinette  Brown,  a doctor  and  a minister.  Her  letter  ends  with 
a challenge  to  the  women  students  at  Duke  University.^®®  Art  works  by  Kathe 
Kollwitz  were  on  display  in  the  library  to  provide  illustrations  for  the  lecture 
by  Elizabeth  Gilmore  Holt  on  the  art  of  Kathe  Kollwitz.  After  that  lecture  tea 
was  served  at  a reception  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library. 

The  1939  women’s  symposium  was  part  of  a larger  series  of  events  to 
celebrate  Duke  University’s  centennial,  for  it  had  been  a hundred  years  since 
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the  beginnings  at  Brown’s  Schoolhouse  in  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina. 
The  Duke  administration  and  the  Trustees  envisioned  that  the  celebration 
would  bring  forth  funds  for  a building  program  to  take  care  of  some  of  the 
university  s needs.  Among  the  plans  was  a proposed  addition  to  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  “sufficient  to  take  care  of  the  Art  Department  with  its 
collections  and  loan  exhibitions.  ” Horace  Trumbauer,  the  architect  of  the 
university,  was  already  working  on  the  plans  for  the  addition  as  early  as 
1936.1®"  President  Few  believed  that  having  the  building  for  the  Art  Depart- 
ment as  an  extension  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library'  would  be  practical  in 
that  it  would  cause  less  operating  expense  and  would  put  the  department  near 
the  art  galleries  and  books,  and  he  believed  that  he  had  located  a donor. l®® 
The  addition  to  the  library  was  to  include  lecture  rooms,  offices,  art  book 
stacks  opening  into  reading  and  study  rooms,  and  with  night  exit  only  through 
the  existing  Woman’s  College  Library  building.!®®  gj-jef  architectural  draw- 
ings for  the  extension  were  printed  in  brochures  that  were  sent  out  soliciting 
funds  for  the  centennial  projects.  H®  Apparently  the  possible  donor  that  Few 
had  in  mind  was  William  H.  Ackland,  who  about  this  time  approached 
President  Few  about  giving  his  art  collections  to  Duke  Universitx' along  with  a 
building  to  house  them.  As  negotiations  proceeded  for  obtaining  this  gift, 
Ackland  made  it  clear  that  he  wanted  his  art  building  to  be  on  the  W est 
Campus.  President  Few  dropped  his  interest  in  an  extension  to  the  W oman’s 
College  Library  as  he  became  more  and  more  involved  with  the  Ackland 
prospects.  However,  the  Duke  University  Trustees  would  not  accept  the  gift 
encumbered  with  restrictions  and  controlled  by  Ackland’s  own  trustees,  and 
Ackland  died  before  Few  completed  plans  with  Ackland  to  change  the  will,  m 
In  the  end,  the  University-  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  received  the  art 
building,  and  the  centennial  at  Duke  went  by  without  funding  for  the  pro- 
posed art  addition  to  the  Wfomen’s  College  Library.  During  the  1940’s  space 
in  the  library  became  a real  problem  with  the  collection  for  the  Woman’s 
College  growing  and  with  the  building  being  used  for  more  and  more  storage 
from  the  General  Library  where  shelving  space  had  totally  run  out.  The 
enrollment  of  the  Wfoman’s  College  had  also  increased,  making  study  space 
inadequate  in  the  library.  In  1947  more  study  tables  had  to  be  put  in  the 
gallery  room,  and  tables  and  lighting  also  were  installed  in  the  basement. H- 
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Direct  control  of  the  libraries  at  Duke  by  a faculty  member  ended  in  1940 
when  Harvie  Branscomb  turned  all  control  over  to  the  Librarian,  John  J. 
Lund,  who  had  come  to  Duke  in  1937  to  be  order  librarian.  After  forty-one 
years  as  Librarian  ofTrinit>'  and  Duke,  Joseph  P.  Breedlove  retired  in  1939  to 
the  status  of  Librarian  Emeritus  when  Lund  became  Librarian.  During 
Breedlove’s  years  as  Librarian  after  the  creation  of  Duke  University'  his 
leadership  had  been  slight  under  the  faculty'  control  of  the  libraries,  a situation 
which  he  accepted  with  only  an  occasional  protest. Lund,  the  new  Li- 
brarian, held  a Ph.D.  degree  from  the  University  of  Chicago,  as  well  as  a 
library  degree  from  the  University  of  California.  With  the  announcement  that 
he  was  relinquishing  the  position  of  Director  of  Libraries,  Branscomb  said 
that  Lund  would  be  solely  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  General 
Library  and  “in  a supervisory'  capacity  the  Woman’s  College  Library. This 
change  not  only  elevated  a librarian  to  top  library  administrator,  which 
reduced  faculty'  control,  but  also  placed  the  W'oman’s  College  Library  admini- 
tratively  under  the  General  Library'  for  the  first  time.  During  his  years  as 
Director  of  Libraries  at  Duke  University  Harvie  Branscomb  had  clashed  with 
Mrs.  Griggs  in  his  efforts  to  assure  that  the  acquisitions  of  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  did  not  exceed  the  needs  of  an  undergraduate  library,  but  he 
had  taken  into  his  own  library  philosophy  many  of  her  ideas  for  teaching  with 
books  and  for  service  to  undergraduates,  ideas  for  which  he  became  well- 
known  in  the  library  world. 

Lund’s  term  as  Librarian  was  short;  after  three  years  he  left  to  work  in 
shipbuilding  in  California.  During  that  time  he  put  his  efforts  primarily  into 
starting  the  open-shelf  undergraduate  collection  in  the  General  Library  and 
reorganizing  the  cataloguing  department.  It  was  at  this  point  that  subject  and 
descriptive  operations  were  divided  into  separate  units,  and  he  proposed  that 
the  descriptive  cataloguing  of  Woman’s  Gollege  Library'  books  be  handled  in 
the  main  library.  He  planned  to  leave  subject  cataloguing  for  East  Gampus 
books  at  the  Woman’s  Gollege  Library  because  of  its  connection  with  refer- 
ence and  circulation  work.^^^  Lund  left  before  the  transfer  was  made,  and 
Mrs.  Griggs  managed  to  keep  the  cataloguing  operations  on  East  Gampus 
until  her  retirement. 

During  the  administration  of  Lund  the  Library  Council  drew  up  a new 
charter.  The  Council  had  been  established  by  action  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  in  1928,  had  its  functions  defined  in  1930  when  Boyd  was  ap- 
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pointed  Director  of  Libraries,  and  redefined  when  Branscomb  became 
Director  in  1934  at  the  beginning  of  a period  of  active  council  committees, 
including  the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee.  The  new  charter  adopted 
in  1942  set  forth  the  organization  of  the  Library  Council  made  up  of  nine 
faculty  with  the  Librarian  serving  as  secretary.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  was  made  a standing  committee  of  the 
council.  Each  year  in  February  the  chairman  of  the  council  would  appoint 
three  of  the  council  members  to  serve  on  the  Woman’s  College  Library' 
Committee,  and  these  three  were  to  choose  two  additional  members  from 
outside  the  Library  Council. After  this  charter,  the  Library  Council  held 
that  periodical  subscriptions  for  the  Woman’s  College  Library  should  be 
approved  by  the  Periodical  Committee  of  the  Library'  Council  rather  than 
solely  by  the  committee  for  the  Woman’s  College  Library. 

Probably  the  four  faculty  members  who  were  the  most  influential  in  sup- 
porting and  guiding  the  Woman’s  College  Library  during  the  period  of  Mrs. 
Griggs’  administration  were  Marie  White,  Ernest  Nelson,  Katherine  Gilbert, 
and  Ruth  Addoms.  All  four  were  on  the  first  Woman’s  College  Library 
Committee  and  served  almost  continuously  for  the  first  ten  years.  Katherine 
Gilbert  and  Ruth  Addoms,  who  both  came  to  Duke  in  1930,  were  leaders  in 
the  Woman’s  College;  Gilbert  who  established  the  Department  of  Aesthetics, 
Art  and  Music  was  the  first  woman  chairman  of  a liberal  arts  department  at 
Duke,  and  Addoms  was  the  first  woman  to  hold  a professorial  rank  in  the 
Botany  Department.  In  1957  the  new  Gilbert-Addoms  dormitory  on  East 
Campus  was  named  for  them.^^®  Ernest  Nelson  of  the  History'  Department 
was  influential  through  the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  in  helping 
to  develop  well-rounded  collections,  and  through  the  years  Marie  White,  a 
member  of  the  English  faculty  and  a devout  friend  of  the  Woman’s  College 
Library,  carefully  looked  out  for  the  interests  of  women  students  and  their 
library  through  her  position  on  the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee. 
Mrs.  White  and  others  of  the  faculty  who  taught  in  the  Woman’s  College  often 
stopped  by  the  library  during  the  morning  for  tea  which  Mrs.  Griggs  always 
had  ready.  This  provided  an  informal  “give  and  take”  between  faculty  and 
librarians. 

After  the  departure  of  John  J.  Lund  from  Duke  University  in  1943,  Joseph 
Breedlove  returned  from  retirement  to  become  Acting  Librarian  until  the 
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appointment  of  Benjamin  E.  Powell  as  University  Librarian  in  1946.  Crowded 
conditions  in  the  General  Library  on  West  Campus  were  so  severe  when 
Powell  arrived  that  his  early  administration  was  primarily  absorbed  with  the 
building  of  an  addition  to  the  main  library.  That  project  was  completed  in 
1949,  the  same  year  that  Lillian  Griggs  retired  from  the  Woman’s  Gollege 
Library.  Seventy  faculty  and  staff  attended  a dinner  held  in  the  Union  of  the 
Woman’s  College  on  May  20,  1949,  to  honor  Mrs.  Griggs  at  her  retirement. 
Katherine  Gilbert,  Lewis  Leary,  and  Dean  Florence  Brinkley  spoke  about 
her  accomplishments  during  the  nineteen  years  that  she  was  Librarian  of  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  where  the  collection  had  grown  from  zero  to  eighty 
thousand. 

Through  the  years,  in  addition  to  her  work  at  Duke  University,  Mrs.  Griggs 
had  continued  to  be  active  in  the  broader  library  profession.  Her  former 
public  library  colleagues  continued  to  seek  her  advice  for  at  least  ten  years 
after  she  entered  the  academic  field. While  she  was  at  Duke  Mrs.  Griggs 
served  as  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Association  and  later 
worked  on  a planning  committee  of  that  organization  to  study  college  and 
university  libraries  in  the  state.  ^^2  Because  she  was  president  of  the  South- 
eastern Library  Association  in  1934,  the  Library  Council  refrained  from 
cancelling  Duke’s  sustaining  membership  in  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion.In  1932  Mrs.  Griggs  lectured  to  students  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  School  of  Library  Science  on  “The  College  Library’’  where  she 
emphasized  the  instructional  opportunity  of  librarians  through  books.  ^^4 
in  connection  with  library  education  she  served  on  a committee  which 
planned  library  science  curricula  for  the  consolidated  universities  in  North 
Carolina.  For  the  Woman’s  College  Library  at  Duke  University,  Mrs. 
Griggs  provided  friendly,  efficient  library  service  and  built  an  outstanding 
book  collection.  Although  always  seeking  to  keep  the  library  for  the  women  a 
separate,  distinct  entity,  she  adapted  when  necessary  to  the  decisions  of  the 
higher  administration  but  always  kept  the  special  character  of  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  which  she  had  developed.  Mrs.  Griggs  died  on  April  11, 
1955,  but  her  influence  lived  on  in  the  library  she  had  been  instrumental  in 
building  and  in  her  successors  who  had  begun  their  careers  as  librarians  under 
her  supervision. 


120.  Library  Notes,  22  (July,  1949),  pp.  16-17. 

121.  See  Griggs  Papers  throughout  the  1930’s. 

122.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Robert  B.  Downs,  May  25,  1935,  Griggs  Papers. 

123.  Library  Gouncil,  Executive  Gommittee  Minutes,  April  10,  1934,  Duke  University 
Librarian’s  Office. 

124.  The  Duke  Chronicle,  October  26,  1932. 

125.  Minutes  of  the  North  Garolina  Conference  on  Training  of  Librarians,  Chapel  Hill, 
May  18,  1933,  Griggs  Papers. 
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William  K.  Boyd.  Painting  by  Irene  Price 
Photo  by  Ernest  RobI 
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Chapter  III 


THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  AS  MUSEUM 


Art  and  the  Woman’s  College  Library  were  inextricably  linked  throughout 
the  forty-two  years  that  a coordinate  college  for  women  existed  at  Duke 
University.  Some  items  of  art  remained  in  the  building  from  the  period  before 
the  opening  of  the  Woman’s  College,  and  these  included  gifts  of  art  as  well  as 
some  of  the  artifacts  from  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society’s  museum 
which  from  its  early  years  had  been  located  in  the  institution’s  library.  After 
1930,  as  the  heir  to  this  tradition,  the  Woman’s  College  Library  became 
closely  associated  with  the  development  of  art  at  Duke. 

In  1928  the  Duke  family  had  given  to  the  university  a marble  bust  of 
Benjamin  N.  Duke  which  Dr.  R.  L.  Flowers  unveiled  at  a special  ceremony 
on  Benjamin  Duke’s  seventy-third  birthday.  The  Duke  students  sent  a tele- 
gram that  day  to  Mr.  Duke  in  New  York  expressing  their  gratitude  for  his 
contributions  to  the  school,  and  Dr.  Flowers  noted  that  Duke  University  was 
pausing  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  “the  man  who  has  probably  meant  more  to 
it  than  any  other,  Benjamin  N.  Duke.  The  bust  has  remainedin  the  library 
on  East  Campus.  Two  nineteenth-century  paintings  given  by  C.  C.  Dula  to 
the  university  in  January  1930  also  were  in  the  library  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Woman’s  College.  Mr.  Dula,  a businessman,  friend  of  James  B.  Duke, 
and  patron  of  the  fine  arts  hoped  that  his  gift  would  encourage  the  university 
to  develop  a program  in  art  and  that  the  two  paintings  would  “form  a nucleus 
for  a future  art  collection  of  great  importance.  Dula’s  gift  was  made  as  part  of 
the  Duke  Memorial  campaign  to  which  he  also  contributed  an  endowment  of 
$200,000,  from  which  the  income  would  be  used  to  assist  worthy  students 
through  Duke.  One  of  the  paintings,  a beach  scene  by  the  Dutch  artist  Jacob 
Maris,  is  a favorite  theme  of  the  artist  with  a beached  vessel  and  a crew  loading 
cargo  into  a horse-drawn  cart.  “Tending  the  Flock,”  by  Emile  Jacque,  a 
French  contemporary  of  Maris,  was  the  second  painting  given  by  Dula,  and  it 
presents  a rural  scene  depicting  a shepherd  and  his  flock. ^ Both  paintings 
given  to  encourage  the  study  and  appreciation  of  art  at  Duke  University 
continue  to  be  exhibited  in  the  library  on  East  Campus  after  nearly  fifty  years. 

1.  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  April  28,  1928,  p.  1. 

2.  Duke  Alumni  Register,  16  (1930),  pp.  37-39;  17  (1931),  p.  16. 

3.  Ibid.,  16  (1930),  pp.  37-39.  For  a list  of  museum  items  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  see 
Appendix  V below. 
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Marble  Bust  of 
Benjamin  N.  Duke 


One  of  the  two  oil  portraits  placed  in  the  library  on  East  Campus  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Woman’s  College  is  of  Braxton  Craven,  the  first  President  of 
Trinity  College,  and  was  painted  by  a North  Carolina  artist,  Mrs.  Marshall 
Williams.  The  other  portrait  is  of  Washington  Duke  by  N.  H.  Busey.  Two  full- 
sized  casts  of  Roman  sculptures  were  placed  in  the  new  library  on  East 
Campus  at  the  removal  of  the  old  Trinity  College  libraiy  building  to  Kittrell 
College;  the  cast  of  Minerva  had  been  given  to  the  library'  by  the  Trinity  class 
of  1900  and  the  one  of  Venus  by  the  class  of  1904.'*  These  two  statues  stood  in 
the  balconies  overlooking  the  main  circulation  room  of  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  for  many  years  before  they  were  given  to  the  Art  Department  for 
teaching  purposes. 

Many  of  the  items  from  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  ’s  museum 
which  had  to  be  dispersed  when  the  old  Trinity  library  was  removed  in  1927 
were  placed  in  the  new  library  building  for  the  Woman’s  College,  and  some 
acquisitions  of  the  museum  after  1927  went  directly  to  that  library.  An 
example  is  the  desk  of  Captain  Otway  Bums , used  on  his  privateer  vessel  “The 
Snap  Dragon  ” during  the  War  of  1812,  which  one  of  his  descendants  gave  to 
the  museum  in  1929. ^ Other  items  associated  with  a war  were  the  table. 


4.  Trinity  College  Catalog,  1910/11,  p.  42. 

5.  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  August  18,  1929;  The  News-Times,  Morehead  Cit>  -Beaufort, 
N.C.,  June  23,  1975. 
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chairs,  and  bottle  used  by  Generals  Sherman  and  Johnston  at  the  surrender  on 
April  26,  1865,  at  the  Bennett  Place  near  Durham.®  These  objects  which  had 
been  loaned  in  1896  to  the  museum  by  Mrs.  T.  D.  Jones  were  reclaimed  by 
her  son  in  1938."  Other  items  from  the  old  Trinity  museum  which  remain  in 
the  library  on  East  Campus  are  a white  beaver  hat  worn  at  the  opening  of 
Brown’s  Schoolhouse  which  marked  the  remote  origin  of  Duke  University,  a 
lock  from  the  oldest  church  in  the  Durham  area,  an  old  clock  with  wooden 
gears,  assorted  small  items  from  minnie  balls  to  candlesticks,  and  miscellane- 
ous coins  and  badges.® 

With  reference  to  the  museum  of  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society 
Professor  W.  K.  Boyd  in  1927  stated  that  Duke  had  a small  historical  museum 
but  that  the  “task  of  collecting  and  maintenance  is  such  that  we  do  not 
contemplate  its  expansion....  All  our  energies  and  resources  go  into  the 
matter  of  collecting  books,  newspapers  and  pamphlets. . . .”9  However,  the 
acquisition  of  the  Barber  collection  in  1930  launched  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  as  Duke’s  museum,  and  it  was  Professor  Boyd  as  Director  of  Libraries 
who  handled  the  negotiations. 

Mrs.  Margaret  L.  Barber,  a widow  living  in  Williamsburg,  Missouri,  con- 
tacted Professor  Boyd  early  in  1930  about  the  possibility  of  selling  some  of  her 
art  objects  to  Duke  University  and  placing  the  remainder  at  Duke  on  loan. 
With  money  from  the  Diamond  Match  fortune  Mrs.  Barber  had  spent  her  life 
collecting  art  and  antiques.  Probably  because  she  had  written  Boyd  that  her 
collection  included  many  Chinese  items,  he  turned  to  James  A.  Thomas  for 
help,  asking  Thomas  to  go  to  Missouri  to  see  the  collection,  evaluate  it,  and 
arrange  terms  with  Mrs.  Barber.  He  also  suggested  to  Thomas,  who  had  been 
soliciting  gifts  for  the  Duke  Memorial  campaign,  that  he  might  persuade  some 
“friends  ” of  the  university  to  purchase  and  present  some  of  the  Barber  items  to 
Duke.  Thomas  replied  that  he  would  not  become  involved  with  the  negotia- 
tions and  that,  in  fact,  he  doubted  the  advisability  of  Duke  accepting  a loan  of 
that  kind  because  of  the  chance  of  fire,  theft,  and  depreciation.  Thomas  did  say 
that  he  had  met  Mrs.  Barber  in  China  in  1907. Professor  Boyd,  undaunted 
by  Thomas’  firm  rejection  of  the  request  to  assist  with  the  Barber  collection. 


6.  Tilley,  The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  p.  35. 

7.  Southgate  Jones  to  R.  L.  Flowers,  September  12,  1938,  R.  L.  Flowers  to  Southgate  Jones, 
October  5,  1938,  Griggs  Papers. 

8.  Art  Objects  File,  Office  of  the  Librarian,  East  Campus  Library.  For  information  about  the 
collecting  of  items  for  the  T.C.H.S.  museum  and  lists  of  objects  see  Tilley,  The  Trinity  College 
Historical  Society,  pp.  30-39. 

9.  W.  K.  Boyd  to  Laura  Rragg  of  the  Charleston  Museum,  March  10,  1927,  Boyd  Library 
Papers. 

10.  VV.  K.  Boyd  to  James  A.  Thomas,  April  10, 1930,  Thomas  Papers,  Manuscript  Department. 

11.  James  A.  Thomas  to  W'illiam  K.  Boyd,  April  14,  1930,  Thomas  Papers,  Manuscript 
Department. 
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continued  to  pursue  Mrs.  Barber’s  proposal  by  writing  to  various  people 
asking  if  they  knew  anything  about  the  value  of  Mrs.  Barber’s  collection.  The 
responses  were  all  negative. Finally,  Boyd  decided  to  go  to  Missouri  him- 
self “My  function  as  bootlegger  for  books  seems  to  widen  into  bootlegger  for 
art  objects,  and  they  will  be  the  aim  of  this  new  expedition. 

Dr.  Boyd’s  visit  with  Mrs.  Barber  convinced  him  both  that  Duke  must 
secure  the  collection  and  that  Mrs.  Barber  needed  some  friendly  considera- 
tion. He  viewed  her  situation  thus;  “This  poor  old  lady  has  had  to  divorce  her 
husband,  at  present  has  arthritis,  and  all  the  property  in  the  world  which  she 
possesses  is  a store  at  Williamsburg  [Missouri]  and  a lot  of  antiques.”  She  had 
convinced  him  that  she  needed  to  sell  some  of  her  “art  treasures”  in  order  to 
have  money  to  go  to  the  hospital  that  winter.  14  On  the  other  hand,  Boyd  was 
ecstatic  about  the  collection  for  which  he  had  negotiated:  “I  have  returned 
with  enough  blue  bottles,  china,  and  furniture  on  a twenty-five  year  loan  to 
make  all  the  antique  collectors  envious.”  He  emphasized  that  the  collection 
also  included  paintings,  twenty-one  of  them  Chinese,  and  four  volumes  of  the 
fine  elephant  edition  of  B irds  of  America  by  John  J ames  Audubon , all  acquired 
with  the  option  to  purchase  for  Duke  University.  “This  whole  collection 
simply  paralyses  me.  ’l^ 

The  freight  car  containing  the  “treasures  ” arrived  in  Durham  on  August  12, 
1930.16  Boyd  had  the  shipment  delivered  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library, 
not  yet  officially  opened,  where  the  work  of  planning  for  its  exhibition  fell  to 
the  librarians,  especially  Mrs.  Griggs  who  became,  in  fact,  a museum  curator 
as  well  as  librarian.  Before  the  items  could  be  unpacked  and  displayed,  Mrs. 
Griggs  had  to  obtain  museum  cases,  and  she  set  about  this  task  promptly.  1" 
Two  double  cases  for  the  Audubon  books,  purchased  from  the  Library  Bureau 
for  $830,  arrived  promptly,  but  the  museum  cases  were  not  received  from 
Remington  Rand  Business  Service  until  January,  too  late  for  a Fall  exhibition 
which  originally  had  been  planned.  1®  During  this  time  Professor  Boyd 
arranged  for  the  legal  documents  setting  forth  terms  for  the  loan  of  Mrs. 
Barber’s  collection  to  be  exhibited  in  the  library  on  the  East  Campus  of  Duke 
University  “for  the  educational  and  artistic  value  that  it  may  impart  to  the 
community  of  said  University  and  to  the  public.”  Under  the  terms  of  the  legal 


12.  See  Boyd  Library  Papers  during  April  and  May,  1930. 

13.  William  K.  Boyd  to  Hope  Chamberlain,  June  1930,  Boyd  Library  Papers. 

14.  William  K.  Boyd  to  Robert  Burch,  a lawyer  in  St.  Louis,  August  19,  1930,  Boyd  Librar>- 
Papers. 

15.  William  K.  Boyd  to  Hope  Chamberlain,  August  18,  1930,  Boyd  Librars’  Papers. 

16.  William  K.  Boyd  to  Margaret  L.  Barber,  August  12,  1930,  Boyd  Library  Papers. 

17.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Robert  L.  Flowers,  September  13,  1930,  Griggs  Papers. 

18.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  William  K.  Boyd,  September  17, 1930;  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  Remington 
Rand  Business  Service,  Raleigh,  January  5,  1931,  Griggs  Papers. 
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agreement,  Duke  University,  as  trustee,  would  hold  the  art  and  handicraft  for 
twenty-five  years  during  which  time  it  would  be  exhibited  and  adequately 
insured.  At  the  end  of  the  loan  period  the  collection  would  revert  to  Mrs. 
Barber’s  grandson,  Henry  Hussey,  if  Duke  failed  to  take  up  the  option  to 
purchase. 

In  late  October  1930,  Mrs.  Barber  arrived  from  Missouri  for  treatment  at 
the  Duke  Medical  Center  as  arranged  by  Professor  Boyd,  and  during  her  stay 
in  Durham  she  supervised  the  unpacking,  cleaning,  and  display  of  her  collec- 
tion. The  librarians  borrowed  dishpans  and  cloths,  which  had  to  be  put  on  the 
bottom  of  the  dishpans  to  keep  the  glass  and  china  from  breaking,  and  washed 
the  china  and  glass  with  Mrs.  Barber  supervising  to  be  certain  that  the 
librarians  properly  cared  for  her  valuables. ^0 

Proclaimed  as  “a  new  landmark  in  the  intellectual  life  of  Duke  University,  ” 
the  exhibition  of  the  Barber  collection  opened  in  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  on  February  26,  1931. Mrs.  Barber  attended  the  opening,  and  Dr. 
Boyd  was  there  glorying  in  the  overwhelming  response  to  his  acquisition  with 
about  six  hundred  people  attending  the  first  two  days  that  the  exhibition  was 
open. Among  items  exhibited  in  the  main  foyer  were  etchings  by  Pieter 
Breughel,  George  Cruikshank,  James  Whistler,  and  William  Blake.  The 
present  periodical  room  was  called  the  “Early  American  Room  ” because  it 
contained  many  pieces  of  American  eighteenth  century  furniture  along  with 
old  homespun  bedspreads  and  hooked  rugs.  The  lower  gallery  (later  to 
become  the  reserve  book  room)  contained  Mrs.  Barber’s  large  Chinese  collec- 
tion which  included  paintings,  temple  banners,  brocades,  pewter,  and  pot- 
tery. One  end  of  the  lower  gallery  was  devoted  to  European  and  American 
pewter,  old  Staffordshire  ware,  and  miscellaneous  American  paintings.  In  the 
upper  gallery  (later  the  Thomas  Room)  were  displayed  European  porcelain 
and  ironstone  and  old  American  and  English  glass.  In  the  upper  halls  the  rare 
elephant  edition  of  Audubon’s  Birds  of  America,  already  purchased  by  the 
university  from  Mrs.  Barber,  was  displayed  in  new  cases. 23 

Professor  Boyd  continued  to  take  pride  in  the  museum  in  the  Woman’s 
College  Library.  He  sent  a catalog  of  the  collection  to  Mary  Duke  Biddle  in 
New  York  and  suggested  that  she  might  “drop  out  of  New  York  some  evening 
incognito . . . and  take  a secret  peep  at  the  layout?  I will  tell  you  the  almost 


19.  Copy  of  legal  agreement  between  Margaret  L.  Barber  and  Duke  University,  March  12, 
1931,  Boyd  Library  Papers. 

20.  Interview  with  Evelyn  Harrison,  January  19,  1977. 

21.  Durham  Morning  Herald,  February  22,  1931,  p.  14;  Duke  Alumni  Register,  17  (1931), 
p.  43;  The  Duke  Chronicle,  February  25,  1931. 

22.  Lillian  B.  Griggs  to  J.  Elwood  Cox,  a patron  of  the  arts  from  High  Point,  March  3,  1931, 
Griggs  Papers. 

23.  Duke  University,  Initial  Exhibition  of  the  Art  Association  of  Duke  University,  East 
Campus  Library  pamphlet  fde. 
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Early  view  of  the  Lower  Gallery 


Ehike  Universit>'  Archives 


Audubon  books  in  the  upper  hall 


Duke  Universitv'  Archives 
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unbelievable  yarn  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  collection  was  ac- 
quired.Although  she  did  not  come  at  that  time,  Mrs.  Biddle  expressed 
great  interest  in  the  promotion  of  art  at  Duke,  and  later  she  gave  some  works 
of  art  to  the  university. 

Mrs.  Barber  became  quite  attached  to  Duke  University  and  to  the  people 
who  worked  with  her  in  the  exhibition  of  her  collection  She  continued  to  bring 
or  send  items  to  the  library  where  Mrs.  Griggs  kept  records  of  the  additions 
and  planned  with  Mrs.  Barber  the  way  they  would  be  displayed.  Mrs.  Barber 
closed  one  of  her  letters  to  Mrs.  Griggs  concerning  plans  for  displaying  new 
items,  “With  love  to  you  and  all  the  girls,”  referring  to  the  librarians  of  the 
Woman’s  College  Library. 25 

Soon  after  the  Barber  collection  arrived  at  the  Woman’s  College  Library, 
Dr.  Boyd  began  to  make  plans  for  organizing  some  sort  of  art  club  to  promote 
interest  in  art  and  “with  the  immediate  objective  of  finding  ways  and  means  to 
purchase  the  paintings  and  books  sent  to  us  by  Mrs.  Barber.  ” He  asked  a 
number  of  Duke  people,  including  President  Few,  if  they  could  come  to  a 
meeting  on  October  21,  1930,  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  and  he  asked 
them  to  notify  Mrs.  Griggs  whether  they  could  come  or  not. 26  The  Art 
Association  of  Duke  University  was  organized  at  that  meeting  with  Dr.  Boyd 
named  as  chairman  and  Mrs.  Griggs  as  secretary. 2"  At  the  first  meeting,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  organization  made  plans  for  soliciting  members, 
arranged  a tea  for  the  members  to  meet  Mrs.  Barber  on  November  5,  and 
decided  to  hold  regular  exhibitions  in  the  library  gallery. 28  When  the  secre- 
tary sent  the  first  letter  soliciting  contributions  for  membership  on  November 
24,  arrangements  had  already  been  made  through  the  library  budget  to 
purchase  the  Audubon  books,  but  the  letter  emphasized  that  any  contribution 
would  help  Duke  to  acquire  a permanent  collection  of  art. 29 

Prior  to  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Barber  collection,  the  Art  Association 
made  another  membership  drive  with  the  encouragement  that  only  associa- 
tion members  could  attend  the  first  night  of  the  exhibition.  Membership 


24.  William  K.  Boyd  to  Mary  Duke  Biddle,  May  13,  1931,  Boyd  Library  Papers. 

25.  Margaret  L.  Barber  to  Lillian  B.  Griggs,  November  1933,  Boyd  Library  Papers.  For  lists 
of  additions  to  the  Barber  loan  collection  see  Boyd  Library  Papers.  See  also  the  Duke  Alumni 
Register,  20  (1934),  pp.  98-99. 

26.  William  K.  Boyd  to  about  fifteen  Duke  faculty  families,  October  16,  1930,  Boyd  Library 
Papers. 

27.  Art  Association  Minutes,  October  21,  1930,  Art  Association  Papers.  Others  on  the  first 
executive  committee  were:  Mrs.  N.  I.  White,  Mrs.  Webb,  Dr.  R.  L.  Flowers,  Mrs,  W.  P.  Few, 
Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb,  Mrs.  Paul  Gross,  and  Dr.  Pauli  Baum.  The  Art  Association  Papers 
contains  a list  of  contributing  members  to  the  association. 

28.  Art  Association  Minutes,  October  28,  1930,  Art  Association  Papers. 

29.  The  amount  paid  for  the  Audubon  books  was  $8,000,  Library  budget,  1931/32,  Library 
Council  Papers,  Duke  University  Archives;  letter  from  The  Art  Association  of  Duke  University, 
November  24,  1930,  Boyd  Library  Papers. 
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tickets  could  be  acquired  from  Mrs.  Griggs  for  “whatever  one  can  pay  for 
them. ”30  Although  membership  in  the  association  grew  to  around  one  hun- 
dred the  first  year,  the  amounts  paid  to  belong  were  generally  small,  with  only 
a few  persons  paying  as  much  as  ten  dollars.  People  in  the  Duke  community, 
Durham  residents,  and  others  in  this  part  of  North  Carolina  responded 
enthusiastically  to  exhibitions  held  by  the  association,  but  failure  to  renew 
memberships  in  succeeding  years  and  the  lack  of  large  contributions  made  it 
difficult  for  the  organization  to  keep  going. 

The  students  of  Duke  supported  the  art  exhibitions  by  their  attendance  and 
through  publicity  in  the  Chronicle  where  exhibitions  of  the  Art  Association 
usually  received  featured  attention,  sometimes  with  illustrations.  In  an 
editorial  about  things  to  see  on  the  Duke  campus  one  student  commented: 
“Then  there  is  the  museum  in  the  library  of  the  Woman’s  College. . . . We 
heard  a visitor  to  the  campus  remark  the  other  day,  after  having  viewed  both 
the  campuses  from  one  end  to  the  other,  say  that  by  far  the  most  interesting 
thing  on  either  is  the  museum  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library. ”31  Another 
student  commenting  on  the  Barber  collection  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
whiskey  bottles  which  were  “of  special  interest  to  a generation  who  has  always 
seen  its  liquor  in  an  ordinary  fruit-jar  or  a common-place  flask.  These  carefully 
made  bottles  are  a remnant  of  an  age  in  which  drinking  was  a fine  art.  ”32 

Dr.  Boyd  made  a special  effort  in  1933  to  have  Durham  residents  more 
involved  with  the  Art  Association  by  inviting  non-Duke  people  to  be  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  organization.  He  stated  that  “we  are  to  ser\  e a 
wider  interest  than  the  university  community.  ”33  Except  for  financial  prob- 
lems, during  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence  the  Art  Association  seemed  to 
be  fulfilling  its  purpose:  “To  promote  to  a higher  degree  the  interest  in  art,  to 
provide  art  lovers  with  an  opportunity  to  see  interesting  works  of  art,  and  to 
establish  at  Duke  University  a center  for  both  artists  and  the  patrons  of  art.  ”3^ 
Frequent  travelling  exhibitions  were  held,  the  library  received  more  loans  of 
art  for  indefinite  periods,  local  artists  had  a place  to  exhibit  their  works,  and 
some  exhibitions  were  planned  to  enhance  courses  being  taught  in  art  history 
at  Duke.  In  1935  Mrs.  Griggs  and  Elizabeth  Gilmore,  an  instructor  in  the  Art 
Department,  began  for  the  association  an  ambitious  project  of  making  an 
inventory  of  fine  arts  in  North  Carolina,  but  this  was  never  completed. 33 


30.  William  K.  Boyd  to  Furman  Bridges,  Februar\'  18,  1931,  Boyd  Library^  Papers. 

31.  The  Duke  Chronicle,  December  16,  1931. 

32.  Ibid.,  February  21,  1934. 

33.  William  K.  Boyd  to  Jesse  H.  Erwin  and  Eugene  Erwin,  November  10,  1933,  Boyd 
Library  Papers. 

34.  Purpose  of  the  Art  Association  included  on  the  list  of  exhibitions  for  the  year  1932/33, 
Art  Association  Papers. 

35.  Art  Association  Minutes,  February  19,  1935,  Art  Association  Papers. 
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In  the  Fall  of  1936  Mrs.  Griggs  asked  to  be  relieved  of  the  position  of 
secretary-treasurer  for  the  Art  Association. For  the  previous  six  years  she 
had  spent  a large  amount  of  time  handling  the  negotiations  for  exhibitions  in 
the  gallery  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  as  well  as  the  business  for  the 
association,  and  her  work  was  largely  responsible  for  the  prominence  of  art  at 
Duke  during  these  years.  Alexander  McDonald,  a faculty  member  in  the  Art 
Department,  succeeded  Mrs.  Griggs  as  secretary-treasurer,  but  the  organiza- 
tion soon  fell  into  decline.  Then  in  1938  it  lost  its  primary  leader  when  Dr. 
William  K.  Boyd  died.  The  following  year  the  Art  Department  took  up  the 
sponsorship  of  exhibitions  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  and  there  is  no 
further  mention  of  an  Art  Association. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Barber  collection  and  the  enthusiasm  for  art  at  Duke 
University  generated  by  the  activities  of  the  Art  Association  encouraged  other 
donations  to  the  university’s  museum,  and  many  of  these  gifts  remain  in  the 


36.  Ibid.,  September  22,  1936. 
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library  on  East  Campus.  In  1931  Mrs.  Fred  Hanes  of  Winston-Salem,  a 
charter  member  of  the  Art  Association,  gave  a large  glass  vase  which  is  a 
reproduction  by  the  Compagnie  des  Bristalleries  de  Baccarat  in  Paris  of  an  old 
piece  of  Baccarat  crystal. A Henkel  hand  printing  press,  used  in  New 
Market,  Virginia,  from  1806  to  1830  and  important  in  printing  in  the  South 
was  given  to  the  museum  in  1931,  and  in  1955  a twentieth  century  iron  hand 
press  came  to  the  library  from  J.  L.  Home,  editor  of  the  Rocky  Mount 
Telegram.  Edgar  S.  Toms  gave  a desk  for  the  museum  in  1939.  The  desk  had 
belonged  to  Washington  Duke  who  used  it  in  his  home  and  later  in  his  office  in 
the  Bull  factory  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. ^8 

The  large  portrait  of  “Mrs.  Carey”  which  hangs  over  the  circulation  desk  in 
the  library  on  East  Campus  is  the  most  conspicuous  work  of  art  in  the 
building,  and  it  has  been  hanging  there  for  over  forty  years.  Mrs.  Benjamin  N. 
Duke  loaned  this  painting  by  John  Hoppner  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library 
in  1934,  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle,  gave  it  to  Duke  in  1943. 
John  Hoppner,  an  English  artist,  painted  the  portrait  of  Anne  Carey  about 
1780.  Anne  (known  as  Nance  or  Nancy)  never  married,  in  spite  of  the  label 
given  the  portrait;  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  playwright,  George 
Carey,  and  the  mother  of  Edmund  Kean,  a famous  British  actor. 39  At  the  same 
time  that  Mrs.  Biddle  made  a gift  of  the  painting  to  the  university,  she  also 
presented  a large  Beauvais  tapestry  called  “The  Bath”  which  hangs  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  from  the  Hoppner  painting. '^9 

Bronze  busts  of  four  members  of  the  Duke  family — Washington,  James  B., 
Benjamin  N.,  and  Angier  B. — were  added  to  the  museum  in  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  in  1937.  Three  of  the  busts  were  made  by  Charles  Keck,  who 
had  made  the  three  reclining  marble  figures  of  the  Dukes  for  the  Memorial 
Chapel,  and  the  bases  on  which  they  are  displayed  were  constructed  in  the 
carpenter’s  shop  at  Duke  University.  At  a special  ceremony  in  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  on  May  8,  1937,  President  Few  on  behalf  of  the  universiU' 
accepted  the  bust  of  Angier  B.  Duke  donated  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Mar>  Duke 
Biddle.  Mrs.  Biddle’s  daughter  Mary,  then  a student  at  Duke,  made  the 
presentation."^^  The  following  year  Duke’s  Centennial  celebration  brought 
some  art  additions  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library.  Especially  interesting  are 


37.  Tiffany  Company  to  Mrs.  Fred  Hanes,  June  16,  1930  in  Art  Objects  File,  Office  of  the 
Librarian,  East  Campus  Library. 

38.  Duke  Alumni  Register,  18  (1932),  p.  48;  information  on  the  Reliance  press  is  in  the 
reference  department.  East  Campus  Library;  History  of  Funds,  p.  190d,  for  information  about 
the  desk. 

39.  Duke  Alumni  Register,  20  (1934),  p.  204;  29  (1943),  p.  60;  Art  in  America,  5 (June,  1917), 
pp.  209-214. 

40.  Duke  Alumni  Register,  29  (1943),  p.  60. 

41.  Ibid.,  23  (1937),  p.  117.  Mrs.  Mary  Semans  is  now  a trustee  of  Duke  UniversiW  and  has 
been  especially  active  in  supporting  the  arts  at  Duke. 
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Desk  of  Washington  Duke 


Bronze  bust  of 
Angier  B.  Duke 
By  A.  DuChene 
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six  etchings  of  scenes  at  Duke  University  by  Louis  Orr  and  a book  of  photo- 
graphs of  Duke  University  prepared  by  the  Duke  University  News  Ser\  iced2 

Perhaps  the  object  which  has  received  the  most  attention  in  the  library  on 
East  Campus  throughout  the  years  is  the  model  of  the  Globe  theater.  The 
model  was  placed  in  the  library  after  it  had  been  used  several  years  for 
teaching  purposes  in  the  English  Department.  It  was  through  Professor  Allan 
Gilbert  that  the  English  Department  procured  the  theater  from  H.  Ernest 
Conklin  of  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  who  made  the  models  in  the  early  1930’s 
when  many  scholars  like  himself  were  unemployed.  In  designing  the  model 
theater  Conklin  received  help  and  approval  from  Shakespeare  scholars  Joseph 
Q.  Adams  and  C.  F.  Tucker  Brooke,  and  to  protect  his  design  he  took  out  a U. 
S.  Patent  for  this  “educational  appliance. The  Folger  library  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  displays  another  of  Conklin’s  models  of  the  Globe  theater. 

Because  the  W'oman’s  College  Library  had  become  Duke’s  museum,  it  was 
the  logical  depository  for  art  objects  from  University  House,  the  old  home  of 
the  Benjamin  N.  Duke  family,  when  that  house  was  torn  down  in  I960.  The 
place  had  been  known  as  “Four  Acres  ’ when  the  Duke  family  lived  there,  and 
it  was  renamed  “University  House’  during  the  years  that  the  university  used 
the  old  home  as  a guest  house  and  for  receptions  and  dinners.  Among  the 
items  placed  in  the  Woman’s  College  Libraiy  by  Benjamin  N.  Duke  s grand- 
daughter, Mrs.  Mary  Semans,  were  several  paintings  by  N.  H.  Busey  (includ- 
ing some  of  members  of  the  Duke  family),  furniture,  and  a case  containing 
dresses  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  Duke.'^^ 

A Hellenistic  marble  head  of  Hercules,  displayed  for  many  years  in  the 
Woman’s  College  Librarv’,  received  much  publicit\-  at  the  time  of  its  presenta- 
tion as  a memorial  to  Dr.  Katherine  Gilbert  who  died  April  28,  1952.  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  who  began  her  teaching  career  at  Duke  in  the  Philosophy  Depart- 
ment, organized  the  department  of  Art,  Aesthetics  and  Music  at  Duke,  and 
she  was  instrumental  in  building  the  art  book  collection  in  the  Woman  s 
College  Library.  The  marble  head  is  now  in  the  museum  building  on  East 
Campus. 

In  1932  the  Woman’s  College  Libraiy  acquired  a portrait  of  Dr.  William  K. 
Boyd,  who  played  such  an  important  role  not  only  as  the  first  Director  of 


42.  The  book  is  displayed  in  a case  in  the  lobby  of  the  East  Campus  Librar>-.  The  early  photo- 
graphs of  the  buildings  are  unique.  The  book  was  printed  by  .Xlbers  Brothers  of  New  ^ork  and 
bound  by  W illiam  Rademaekers  in  Newark.  B.  W.  Stiles  gave  the  book  to  the  W oman's  College 
Library  and  Karl  Bock  donated  the  special  case  for  its  display. 

43.  Interviews  with  .Allan  Gilbert  and  Lewis  Patton,  February  1977;  .Allan  H.  Gilbert  to 
Frank  C.  Brown,  February  2,  1932,  English  Department  office;  U S.  Patent  1,B01,724  DES  SS. 
142,  DES  92,053,  xerox  copy  of  patents  in  Duke  University  Archives.  Conklin  s "Specifications 
for  the  Construction  of  a Scale  Model  of  an  Elizabethan  Theater  are  at  Smith  College. 

44.  Durham  Morning  Herald.  December  11,  I960;  "Uni\  ersit>  House,  Durham,  N.C.,  n.d.; 
Duke  Lffiiversity,  The  University  Libraries,  Report  to  the  President,  1960i61.  p.  5. 

45.  Durham  Morning  Herald.  July  3,  1955;  Duke  Alumni  Register,  41  ;1955),  p.  6. 
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Replica  of  Globe  Theater,  Portrait  of  Benjamin  N.  Duke  by  C.  A.  Wiltschek, 
and  bronze  bust  of  James  Buchanan  Duke  by  Charles  Keck 


Wedding  and  anniversary  gowns  of  Mrs.  Benjamin  N.  Duke 
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Libraries  but  also  in  promoting  the  library  of  the  Woman’s  College  as  a 
museum  for  the  university.  It  is  very  appropriate  for  his  picture  to  be  in  the 
library  on  East  Campus  where  it  still  hangs  across  from  the  reserv'e  desk. 
VV'hen  Irene  Price,  a prominent  North  Carolina  artist  and  a graduate  of  Trinity- 
College  who  had  studied  art  at  the  Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  wrote  to 
Mrs.  Griggs  proposing  that  she  paint  Dr.  Boyd’s  portrait,  Mrs.  Griggs  per- 
suaded Dr.  Boyd  to  sit  for  the  portrait,  but  she  warned  the  artist  that  “Dr. 
Boyd  is  restless — moves  about  a good  deal’’  and  that  she  might  not  be  able  to 
keep  him  for  the  two-hour  sittings  which  she  desired.*^®  When  the  portrait  was 
completed,  the  artist  gave  it  to  the  library,  and  it  became  the  main  attraction 
in  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Irene  Price  held  the  following  January  in  the 
Woman’s  Gollege  Library. 


The  Barber  collection  and  other  works  of  art  deposited  in  the  Woman’s 
Gollege  Library  made  a museum  of  significance  for  Duke  University,  and 
exhibitions,  arranged  first  by  the  Art  Association  and  later  by  the  Art  Depart- 
ment, provided  a varied  display  to  interest  the  community  as  well  as  to 
contribute  to  the  education  of  students.  “The  Gallery’’  of  Duke  University  was 
the  large  north  room  of  the  Woman  ’s  Gollege  Library  which  now  is  the  reserve 
book  room,  and  from  1931  until  1957  several  exhibitions  each  semester  were 
held  there.  Often  the  opening  night  of  a new  exhibition  featured  a reception 
for  viewers  to  meet  the  artist  or  to  hear  a lecture  on  some  topic  related  to  the 
display.  In  1932,  during  an  exhibit  on  stained  glass  in  the  gallery,  Louise  Hall 
from  Duke’s  Art  Department  gave  a lecture  in  the  gallery  on  the  history  of 
stained  glass.  The  exhibit  coincided  with  the  placing  of  stained  glass  windows 
in  the  Duke  Ghapel.^®  Nicholas  Brewer,  an  artist  from  Ghicago,  spent  con- 
siderable time  in  the  gallery  for  the  viewers  to  meet  and  talk  with  him  when 
his  paintings  were  on  display.^®  The  portrait  artist  Pierre  Troubetzkoy 
attended  the  opening  of  the  exhibition  of  his  works  and  was  honored  at  a 
dinner  for  members  of  the  Art  Association.  ^0  Alfred  Hutty-,  a printmaker  from 
Gharleston,  South  Garolina,  not  only  attended  the  exhibition  of  his  etchings  in 
the  Woman’s  Gollege  Library  but  also  brought  a small  press  and  gave  demon- 
strations of  how  etchings  are  made.^^ 

Occasionally  an  item  from  a travelling  exhibition  became  a permanent  part 
of  the  university’s  museum.  G.  Thompson-Pritchard,  a New  Zealand  artist. 


46.  Correspondence  behveen  Irene  Price  and  Lillian  Griggs,  June  to  September.  1932,  ,\rt 
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47.  For  a list  of  exhibitions  held  in  the  Woman’s  College  Librar\-,  see  Appendix  I\'. 

48.  The  Duke  Chronicle,  February  10,  1932. 

49.  Ibid.,  April  6 and  13,  1932. 

50.  Pierre  Troubetzkoy  to  William  K.  Boyd,  October  18,  1933,  Boyd  Library  Papers. 

51.  Correspondence  between  Lillian  B.  Griggs  and  Alfred  Hutt>-,  December  1932  through 
March  1933,  Griggs  Papers. 
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An  exhibition  in  the  Gallery,  March  1947  University  Archives 


Study  tables  added  to  The  Gallery,  late  1940’s  Duke  University  Archives 
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gave  to  Duke  University  the  painting  most  admired  by  persons  attending  his 
exhibition  in  the  gallery. ^2  ^ lithograph  print,  “Mother  with  Sleeping  Boy,” 
which  was  voted  the  favorite  in  a German  graphic  arts  exhibit  circulated  by 
the  Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation  was  given  to  the  library  by  the 

foundation.  53 


The  Woman’s  College  Library  hosted  a concert  in  1943  in  connection  with 
an  exhibition  in  the  gallery  by  artists  from  the  Durham  community.  This 
concert  by  a string  quartet  took  place  in  the  James  A.  Thomas  Memorial 
Room. 54  Wartime  brought  another  variation  from  the  usual  source  of  e.xhibi- 
tions  circulated  by  the  Southern  States  Art  League,  The  American  Federation 
of  Arts,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  other  sponsors  of  travelling  e.xhibi- 
tions.  In  1942  soldier-artists  of  Fort  Bragg  exhibited  oil  paintings  and  water 
colors  portraying  army  life,  and  General  Edwin  Parke  of  Fort  Bragg  gave  a 
lecture  in  the  gallery  one  evening  during  the  exhibit. 5=>  Joseph  Albers,  a 
German  artist  then  teaching  at  Black  Mountain  College  near  Asheville, 
exhibited  in  the  gallery  in  November  1944,  and  Earl  Mueller  of  the  Duke  Art 
Department  held  his  first  one-man  show  at  Duke  in  January  1947.  John 
Canaday,  considered  an  expert  on  Paul  Klee,  gave  a lecture  in  the  Galleiy  in 
connection  with  the  Klee  exhibit  in  1951.56 


The  museum  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  received  so  much  acclaim  for 
its  place  in  development  of  the  arts  at  Duke  UniversiW  that  for  many  years 
people  other  than  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  institution  tended  to  forget 
its  primary  role  as  a library  for  the  Woman’s  College.  Because  the  book 
collection  had  to  grow  from  “book  one”  in  1930,  building  space  was  sufficient 
in  the  early  years  to  house  comfortably  an  art  collection.  However,  in  a little 
over  ten  years  the  library  needed  more  of  the  areas  for  study  space  and  books 
necessitating  the  removal  of  some  of  Mrs.  Barber’s  items,  such  as  the  beds,  to 
storage. 5^  By  that  time  Mrs.  Barber  had  already  resigned  herself  to  the  fact 
that  Duke  would  not  provide  the  museum  she  had  en\  isioned  when  she  made 
the  twenty-five  year  loan  of  her  collection.  In  a letter  to  her  daugher  in  1944 
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she  commented  that  if  Dr.  Boyd  had  lived  the  museum  would  have  become  a 
reality. 

In  1956  the  twenty-five  year  loan  e.xpired  on  the  Barber  collection,  and  the 
family  requested  a settlement.  Without  himself  making  a recommendation, 
the  University  Librarian  turned  over  to  President  A.  Hollis  Edens  the  deci- 
sion whether  to  take  up  the  option  to  purchase,  although  he  did  report  to 
Edens  that  the  chairman  of  the  Art  Department  did  not  recommend  that  the 
university  buy  the  collection.^®  The  decision  was  to  return  the  items  to  the 
heirs  ofMrs.  Barber.®®  After  Mrs.  Barber’s  death  in  1953  her  daughter,  Nellie 
H ussey,  had  removed  from  the  library  some  of  her  mother’s  collection  which 
was  not  under  the  twenty-five  year  contract.  She  shared  her  mother’s  sadness 
about  the  failure  of  the  early  plans;  “What  a pit\'  that  Dr.  Boyd  and  Mother 
could  not  have  started  a museum  in  Durham!  They  made  a noble  try  and 
derived  pleasure  from  the  efforts.  As  soon  as  the  decision  not  to  purchase 
the  Barber  collection  had  been  made,  work  began  to  inventory'  and  pack  the 
items  for  shipment  to  Missouri.  Again  the  librarians  were  responsible  for 
much  of  the  work  involved  in  handling  the  collection,  only  this  time  it  was  not 
the  e.xcitement  of  acquisition  but  the  sadness  of  seeing  familiar  objects  being 
taken  away.  Evelyn  Harrison  was  a part  of  both  events.  Two  items  were 
purchased  and  retained  in  their  places  in  the  library — an  oriental  teakwood 
table  which  is  located  in  the  James  A.  Thomas  Memorial  Room  and  a mirror 
which  hangs  in  the  Librarian’s  Office  on  East  Campus. 

W hen  Dr.  Boyd  first  acquired  the  Barber  collection  in  1930  he  reported 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  Mrs.  Barber’s  loan  was  in  order  that  her  collection 
would  remain  intact;  “111  and  fearful  of  death  she  [Mrs.  Barber]  has  concluded 
that  she  does  not  want  her  art  collection  broken  up  and  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  upon  her  demise. However,  that  is  precisely  what  happened.  The 
notice  in  a Kansas  City  newspaper  of  an  auction  held  there  to  dispose  of  items 
which  had  been  “displayed  for  years  at  Duke  University,  ” states  that  “the 
varied  collection  of  a woman  who  always  wanted  to  start  a museum  was 
dispersed  to  hundreds  of  new  owners  today  at  an  auction.”®® 

Conditions  still  were  crowded  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  after  the 
removal  of  the  Barber  collection,  and  in  1957  the  room  that  had  been  Duke’s 
art  exhibition  gallery  for  twenty-five  years  had  to  be  taken  for  study  and 
shelving  space  for  reserved  books . This  change  moved  the  library  another  step 


58.  Margaret  L.  Barber  to  Nellie  Hussey,  1944,  Barber  File. 

59.  Benjamin  N.  Powell  to  A.  Hollis  Edens,  March  30,  1956,  Barber  File. 

60.  Duke  University,  The  University  Libraries,  Report  to  the  President,  1957158,  p.  3. 

61.  Nellie  Hussey  to  Evelyn  Harrison,  August  29,  19.53,  Barber  File. 

62.  William  K.  Boyd  to  Arthur  Priest  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  August  18,  1930, 
Boyd  Library  Papers. 

63.  Clipping  from  a Kansas  City  newspaper.  Barber  File. 
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further  from  being  the  art  center  of  the  university.  The  Duke  University  Arts 
Council,  founded  in  19.50  by  Katherine  Gilbert,  began  to  urge  the  Duke 
administration  to  provide  new  facilities  for  the  arts;  “At  one  time  there  was 
sufficient  space  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  for  exhibits  but  this  has  been 
taken  over  for  library  purposes.^  After  the  opening  of  the  reserv  e room,  no 
exhibitions  could  be  held  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  until  1961  when  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  provided  funds  “to  establish  a temporary 
exhibition  room  in  the  Woman  s College  Library.’’  The  funds  were  used  to 
convert  the  small  Booklover’s  Room  into  an  art  gallery  with  cork  wall  panels 
above  the  counter-height  book  shelves. This  inadequate  exhibition  area  was 
supposed  to  be  the  gallery  only  until  the  committee  appointed  by  President 
Edens  in  1957  could  bring  to  fruition  plans  for  an  arts  center.  The  planning 
dragged  on  for  years  without  showing  any  results  or  receiving  funding.  It  was 
assumed  throughout  the  discussions  that  the  center  would  be  attached  or  in 
proximity  to  the  Womans  College  Library  in  order  that  departmental  libraries 
for  art  and  music  would  be  unnecessary.®®  However,  when  Duke  received  the 
Brummer  collection  which  made  it  necessary’  to  provide  museum  space 
quickly,  the  old  science  building  on  East  Campus  was  renovated  to  be  Duke  s 
museum  and  planning  ceased  for  the  arts  center.®' 

Many  objects  of  art  remain  in  the  library  on  East  Campus,  and  they  are 
reminders  of  the  days  when  the  Woman’s  College  Library  was  an  active  and 
prominent  museum  in  this  area  of  North  Carolina.  The  Graphic  Arts  Com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Union  still  provides  changing  e.xhibits  in  the  Booklover’s 
Room,  and  on  every  floor  one  can  see  some  items  of  art  and  objects  of 
historical  interest  to  Duke  University.  The  art  enhances  the  beauty  of  the 
gracious  Georgian  building,  but  some  of  the  other  pieces  perhaps  should  find 
a more  suitable  home.  The  University  Librarian  once  said  that  the  university 
should  set  up  somewhere  on  campus  a “memorabilia  room’’  where  relics, 
trophies,  and  items  of  historical  interest  for  Duke  should  be  kept.  He  pre- 
dicted that  “The  University  is  likely  one  day  to  be  embarrassed  because  of  its 
failure  to  preserve  properly  the  pieces  it  has  acquired.’’®® 


64.  Duke  Alumni  Register,  45  (1959),  p.  9;  Libraiy  Council  .Minutes,  .\pril  8,  1957,  Duke 
University  Librarian  s Office. 

65.  Alvah  B.  Davis,  “From  Display  Case  to  Museum,"  unpublished  research  paper,  .\pril  12, 
1976,  Duke  University  Archives;  Duke  UniversiW,  The  University  Libraries.  Report  to  the 
President,  1961/62,  pp.  9-10, 

66.  Joseph  Lov'elace  to  William  B.  Hamilton,  Octobers,  1963,  Hamilton  Library  and  Library 
Council  Papers. 

67.  For  information  on  the  beginnings  of  Duke’s  museum  in  the  renovated  science  building 
see  Davis,  "From  Display  Case  to  Museum.” 

68.  Duke  University  , The  University  Libraries,  Report  to  the  President,  1954155,  p.  10. 
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charioteer  and  Horses.  Bronze  sculpture  by  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington 

Photo  by  Ernest  Robl 
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James  A.  Thomas.  Portrait  by  Douglas  Chandor 
Photo  by  Ernest  Rob! 
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chapter  IV 

THE  JAMES  A.  THOMAS  MEMORIAL  ROOM 


The  reading  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Woman’s  College  Librar>% 
formally  opened  as  the  James  A.  Thomas  Memorial  Room  on  December  1, 
1942,  has  provided  a beautiful  and  comfortable  study  area  filled  with  remind- 
ers of  a man  who  contributed  much  to  Duke  University.  James  A.  Thomas  was 
a North  Carolinian,  born  in  Rockingham  County  on  March  6,  1862,  the  son  of 
a tobacco  peddler,  Henry  Evans  Thomas.  His  father  and  grandfather  knew 
Washington  Duke  “whom  they  met  in  the  South  also  peddling  tobacco. 
After  learning  the  tobacco  business  as  a boy,  he  went  to  Eastern  Business 
College  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  where  he  received  a degree  of  Master  of 
Accounts  in  1881.  He  then  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  a job  as  a tobacco 
salesman.  Development  of  the  cigarette  lured  Thomas  into  foreign  trade  in 
1888,  and  he  introduced  cigarettes  and  tobacco  into  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  India,  Burma,  China,  and  Japan.  Thomas,  a 
friend  and  business  associate  of  James  B.  and  Benjamin  N.Duke,  spent  about 
thirty  years  in  China  managing  operations  there  for  the  British-American 
Tobacco  Company. 2 

During  his  stay  in  China,  James  A.  Thomas  made  many  friends,  and 
Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  later  wrote,  “all  who  knew  Mr.  Thomas  intimately 
were  well  aware  that  he  had  a very  sincere  regard  for  the  Chinese  people  ”3  He 
made  numerous  contributions  to  the  development  of  China,  including  the 
establishment  of  banks,  schools,  and  businesses,  and  helping  with  flood  and 
famine  relief.  This  work  earned  for  him  honors  from  the  Chinese  government: 
Order  of  the  Golden  Harvest,  Order  of  the  Jade,  and  the  Grystal  Button 
Mandarin  conferred  on  him  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  Tz’u  Hsi,  in  the  palace 
of  the  Forbidden  City  in  Peking.^  After  his  retirement  he  continued  to  be 


1.  James  A.  Thomas,  A Pioneer  Tobacco  Merchant  in  the  Orient  (Durham,  N.C.  Duke 
University  Press,  1928),  p.  4. 

2.  Ibid.,  pp.  5-63. 

3.  Letter  from  Mayling  Soong  Chiang  (Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek)  on  September  22,  1941, 
regarding  the  Thomas  Memorial  Room;  the  letter  is  framed  and  in  the  East  Campus  Library, 
Duke  University.  Madame  Chiang  Kai-Shek  was  the  daughter  of  Charles  J.  Soong  who  had 
attended  Trinity  College.  Her  sisters  also  had  prominent  husbands — Eling  Soong  married  H.  H. 
Kung  and  Chungling  Soong  married  Sun  Yat-sen.  See  “Former  Chinese  Student  at  Trinity  Won 
High  Renown,”  Duke  Alumni  Register,  17  (September,  1931),  pp.  285-287. 

4.  Duke  Alumni  Register,  23  (1937),  p.  285,  and  letter  to  the  author  from  Mrs.  James  A. 
Thomas,  May  21,  1977. 
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active  in  American-Chinese  affairs.  He  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
China  Society  of  America,  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Asiatic 
Association,  the  American  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  as 
director  of  China  Famine  Relief  U.S. A.,  as  treasurer  of  China  Child  Welfare, 
Inc.,  and  as  a member  of  numerous  organizations  connected  with  China, 
including  the  American-Chinese  Trade  Council.  Various  persons  in  the 
United  States  government  and  businesses  reguarly  sought  advice  from 
Thomas  concerning  the  situation  in  China,  especially  with  regard  to  economic 
questions.  5 

The  interest  of  James  A.  Thomas  in  Trinity  College  went  back  to  his 
childhood.  He  tells  about  listening  to  his  uncle,  who  attended  Trinity  before 
the  Civil  War,  reminisce  about  his  college  days  when  the  institution  was  still 
in  Randolph  County.®  Thomas’  first  significant  gift  to  TriniW  College  came  in 
1919,  after  his  first  wife  Anna  Branson  died,  when  he  sent  S5,000  to  be 
“expended  in  such  manner  as  will  do  the  most  good  for  the  young  women 
students.  ” The  money  was  used  to  furnish  a “parlor  ” in  the  new  Southgate 
dormitory  as  a memorial  to  Anna,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Trinity  class 
of  1910.  Thomas  also  sent  from  China  a rug  made  especially  for  the  memorial 
room."  However,  the  students  were  permitted  to  use  the  elegant  “memorial 
parlor”  in  Southgate  only  for  very  special  occasions.®  On  November  21,  1922, 
James  A.  Thomas  married  Dorothy  Quincy  Hancock  Read,  a cousin  of  the 
Foster,  Dulles,  and  Lansing  families,  and  through  his  connection  with  these 
families  many  gifts  later  came  to  Duke,  especially  to  the  Woman’s  College 
Library. 

In  1899,  not  long  after  going  to  China,  Thomas  sent  a book  to  the  Trinity 
Library,  the  first  of  a large  Far  Eastern  collection  which  he  gave  to  Trinity  and 
Duke.  He  would  buy  a book  that  he  wished  to  read,  and,  after  reading  it,  send 
it  to  the  library. 9 In  the  late  1920’s,  after  Thomas  had  retired  to  White  Plains, 
New  York,  he  began  in  earnest  to  build  a Far  Eastern  collection  in  the  Duke 
University  library.  At  the  beginning  he  sent  some  volumes  from  his  own 
collection  and  persuaded  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing  to  send  some  from  the  libraries 
of  her  husband,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Wilson,  and 
her  father,  John  Watson  Poster,  a Secretary  of  State  in  President  Harrison’s 


5.  See  the  James  A.  Thomas  Papers  throughout.  Manuscripts  Department.  Duke  Universit>- 
Library. 

6.  Thomas,  A Pioneer  Tobacco  Merchant,  p.  4. 

7.  Report  of  President  Few  to  the  Trustees,  1920;  Duke  University  Bulletin  1924:25, 

p.  68. 

8.  Interview  with  Frances  Gray  Patton,  February'  1977. 

9.  James  A.  Thomas  to  G.  M.  Gest,  April  8,  1935,  Thomas  Library  Papers,  Duke  University- 
Archives. 
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cabinet.  But  Thomas  purchased  especially  for  the  library'  the  major  portion 
of  the  gifts  which  he  presented  to  Duke,  and  he  selected  them  chiefly  from  the 
book  dealers  Clarence  Gilman  of  Peekskill,  New  York,  and  Kelley  and  Walsh 
of  Shanghai,  China.  He  went  through  catalogs  selecting  those  books  he 
thought  were  important  and  ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  the  Duke  library.  He 
would  then  send  a list  of  the  books  that  he  had  purchased  to  the  Duke  librarian 
with  a request  to  be  notified  when  they  arrived.  To  avoid  duplication,  Thomas 
kept  lists  of  what  he  had  given.  Sometimes  the  librarian  would  suggest  a title 
to  Thomas  or  remind  him  that  a periodical  subscription  had  expired,  and 
Thomas  would  supply  money  for  these  needs. 

In  1935  Thomas  changed  the  arrangement  for  handling  his  gifts  to  the  Duke 
library  by  having  the  library  make  the  orders.  When  Thomas  saw  an  item  he 
wanted  the  library  to  have,  he  would  write  and  tell  the  librarian  to  place  an 
order  and  to  send  the  bill  to  him;  when  someone  at  Duke  wanted  an  Oriental 
book  or  periodical  in  the  library,  the  librarian  would  write  to  Thomas  asking  if 
he  would  give  the  item.^2  jjj  ^ letter  to  Professor  Allen  Godbey  of  Duke, 
Thomas  offered  to  pay  for  rebinding  of  the  five-\  olume  Chinese  dictionary 
which  he  had  just  sent  to  the  library  if  the  set  needed  rebinding.  He  added 
that  “my  idea  is  to  go  right  on  building  up  this  library  on  the  Far  East  as  fast  as  1 
can,  and  I have  no  doubt  that  Messrs.  Kelley  and  Walsh,  who  are  the  oldest 
booksellers  in  China,  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  me;  they  already  know  that  I 
am  undertaking  to  build  up  a library  on  the  Far  East  at  the  Duke  University. 

It  was  not  Thomas’  intention  to  purchase  a Far  Eastern  collection  just  to 
have  it  in  the  library — he  wanted  the  books  to  be  used.  He  had  learned  much 
from  the  culture  of  the  Orient  and  he  wanted  Americans  to  learn  about  those 
peoples  and  to  appreciate  their  art.  He  suggested  that  Duke  Univerity  should 
have  a chair  in  Chinese  history  and  culture,  an  idea  also  promoted  by 
President  Few,  Robert  L.  Flowers,  and  ’V\’illiam  K.  Boyd.  Thomas  wrote  to 
the  Director  of  Libraries  in  1935  that  “My  collection . . . will  never  amount  to  a 
great  deal  unless  this  is  brought  about. Earlier,  in  1928,  President  Few  had 
made  an  attempt  to  set  up  a James  A.  Thomas  endowed  professorship  in  Far 
Eastern  studies,  but  funds  for  the  chair  never  materialized.^^ 


10.  Letters  between  James  A.  Thomas  and  the  Duke  University  Librarian,  1928-1935  (Decem- 
ber 1928  for  the  Lansing  gifts),  Thomas  Librarv  Papers;  also  see  receipts  from  book  dealers  during 
this  period  in  the  Thomas  Papers,  Manuscripts  Department,  Duke  Uni\  ersiW  Library. 

11.  See  the  Thomas  Libraiy  Papers  and  the  Thomas  Papers  between  1928  and  1935  for  lists  of 
books  given  and  from  where  they  were  sent. 

12.  James  A.  Thomas  to  Harvie  Branscomb,  November  21.  1935.  Thomas  Library  Papers. 

13.  James  A.  Thomas  to  .\llen  Godbey,  .\ugust  13,  1928,  Thomas  Library  Papers. 

14.  James  A.  Thomas  to  Harvie  Branscomb.  .April  8.  1935,  Thomas  Librarv-  Papers.  For 
correspondence  concerning  the  planned  Thomas  professorship  see  the  Thomas  Papers  .April 
through  July  1928  and  William  K.  Boyd  to  James  .A.  Thomas.  February  4.  1930,  Thomas  Papers. 

15.  R.  L.  Flowers  to  James  .A.  Thomas,  .April  4,  1928,  Thomas  Papers. 
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At  one  point  Thomas  envisioned  the  introduction  of  Oriental  products 
which  might  be  profitable  in  this  countn-,  and  he  concentrated  his  efforts  that 
year  on  books  of  this  nature  rather  than  the  usual  histoiy,  art,  and  literature^® 
In  order  that  some  practical  use  be  made  of  the  books  on  Chinese  potten,-  that 
he  had  sent  to  Duke,  Thomas  decided  in  1932  that  potteiy-making  should  be 
undertaken  at  the  university  through  the  x\rt  Department.  He  believed  that 
this  could  become  not  only  a “pass-time”  for  the  students  but  a profitable 
industry  because,  although  pottery-making  e.xisted  in  North  Carolina,  the 
local  creations  were  not  “art  potteiy”  which  could  be  made  by  the  students 
with  directions  from  China.  Thomas  obtained  designs  for  kilns  and  pottery 
wheels  from  China,  and  he  secured  information  on  available  clay  in  North 
Carolina.  But  this  plan  for  the  practical  use  of  the  books  that  he  had  given 
never  came  about. 

Chinese  art  books  were  numerous  among  the  gifts  of  Thomas  to  the  Duke 
libraries,  and  the  Woman’s  College  Libraiy  received  these  gifts.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  is  an  annotated  edition  of  Hsiang  Yiian-Pien’s  Noted  Porcelains 
of  Successive  Dynasties  which  he  gave  to  Duke  in  1932.  He  purchased  the 
book  from  John  C.  Ferguson  of  Peiping,  China,  who  wrote  that  “the  paper  in 
this  book  should  be  as  good  a thousand  years  from  now  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  The  paper  was  prepared  with  pulp  from  young  bamboos  and  the 
colors  of  the  illustrations  were  “verified  by  e.xisting  specimens  of  porcelain.  ” 
The  volume  is  bound  in  yellow  silk. 2® 

The  interest  of  James  A.  Thomas  in  the  Duke  University  libraries  extended 
from  his  own  giving  to  encouraging  others  to  contribute.  Beginning  in  1929, 
he  worked  with  William  K.  Boyd  to  organize  the  “xYssociates  of  the  Duke 
Library.’  Thomas  drafted  the  letter  which  Boyd  sent  to  prospective  members 
and  provided  him  with  the  names  of  persons  who  might  be  interested  in 
contributing  to  the  Duke  library. 21  The  puipose  of  this  early  “friends  ” organi- 
zation was  to  persuade  individuals  to  donate  books  which  appeared  on  the 
market  and  could  not  be  purchased  from  the  regular  library’  budget;  the 
“associates  ” recei\  ed  notices  when  desired  items  were  available,  and  many 
did,  in  fact,  supply  the  funds. 22  Throughout  Professor  Boyd’s  administration 


16.  Duke  University,  The  University  Libraries,  Report  to  the  President,  1934135,  pp.  L57-158. 

17.  James  A.  Thomas  to  John  C,  Ferguson  of  Peiping,  China,  June  27,  1932,  Thomas  Papers. 

18.  Correspondence  between  James  A.  Thomas  and  Henry  R.  Dvvire  and  between  James 
Thomas  and  E.  A.  Seeman  throughout  1932,  Thomas  Papers. 

19.  John  C.  Ferguson  to  James  A.  Thomas,  July  30,  1932,  Thomas  Libraiy  Papers, 

20.  A printed  description  of  the  book  is  in  Boyd  Library  Papers  with  a letter  of  James  A. 
Thomas  to  William  K.  Boyd,  August  29,  1932. 

21 . Correspondence  between  William  K.  Boyd  and  James  A.  Thomas,  January  through  March 
1929,  Boyd  Library  Papers. 

22.  William  K.  Boyd  to  N.  A.  Braswell,  October  17,  1929,  Boyd  Library  Papers. 
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as  Director  of  Libraries,  Thomas  continued  to  work  with  him  to  encourage 
gifts  to  the  library  through  this  informal  organization,  an  arrangement  which 
prior  to  the  end  of  Boyd’s  library  leadership  had  become  ineffective  because  of 
tight  money  in  the  depression.  Boyd  reported  to  Thomas  in  1932  that  the 
failure  to  obtain  funds  for  a desired  collection  of  incunabula  was  due  to  “bad 
financial  straits  ” of  the  generally  wealthy  “associates.  ”23 

In  1935  when  Harvie  Branscomb,  Director  of  Libraries  at  Duke  University, 
began  planning  for  a “Friends  of  the  Library”  organization,  he,  too,  turned  to 
James  A.  Thomas  for  help  and  guidance. 2^  Thomas,  the  most  active  member 
of  the  first  executive  committee  of  the  Friends  of  the  Duke  University  Libraiy 
“bore  the  larger  part  of  the  promotional  expense.  ”25  At  the  first  annual  dinner 
of  the  organization  on  November  12,  19.35,  a display  of  books  from  the  Thomas 
collection  encouraged  others  to  give  books  to  the  library.  Thomas  came  down 
from  New  York  to  attend  the  event.  Afterwards,  Branscomb  wrote  to  thank 
Thomas  for  his  part  in  making  the  Friends  organization  a success,  and  he 
reported  that  the  membership  stood  at  225.26  Thomas  continued  actively  to 
promote  library  endowments  and  gifts  from  the  alumni  and  other  friends  of 
the  university  by  personal  contacts,  providing  lists  of  possible  donors,  and 
giving  advice  to  Branscomb  on  the  content  of  letters  to  solicit  donations. 2'  It  is 
evident  that  the  present  Friends  of  the  Duke  Universitx-  Librarv  owes  a great 
debt  to  his  contributions,  both  financial  and  personal  assistance,  during  the 
organization  s formative  years. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Thomas  w'ould  not  support  the  suggestion  of 
William  K.  Boyd  that  a memorial  to  the  Dukes  (Washington,  James,  and 
Benjamin)  be  a “Duke  Foundation  for  the  Ad\  ancement  of  Knowledge  ” the 
income  from  which  would  be  used  for  intellectual  resources  at  Duke  Uni\  er- 
sity,  Thomas  did  promote  library  interests  through  the  Duke  Memorial 
Association.  He  assured  Boyd  that  the  plans  of  W.  R.  Perkins,  George  Allen, 
and  himself  for  a memorial  chapel  w ould  not  subtract  from  possible  donations 
to  the  library. 28  Some  donations  to  the  Memorial  Association,  in  fact,  were 
earmarked  for  the  library,  such  as  the  $1,500  gift  of  P.  H.  Hanes. 29 
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In  connection  with  the  Duke  Memorial,  Thomas  influenced  the  purchase  of 
the  Duke  Homestead  which  was  presented  to  Duke  by  the  Memorial  Associa- 
tion at  the  1935  Commencement.  After  visiting  the  homestead  in  1929  he 
discussed  the  deterioration  of  the  place  with  Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle,  and  in 
August  1930  he  came  to  Durham  to  begin  negotiations  for  purchase  with 
financial  help  from  the  Duke  family. Thomas  also  helped  to  obtain  furnish- 
ings for  the  homestead,  and  in  1934  he  shipped  more  than  one  thousand  bulbs 
from  New  York  to  be  set  out  at  the  Duke  Homestead. 

Cheang  Park  Chew  of  Shanghai,  China,  a friend  and  business  associate  of 
James  A.  Thomas  and  of  James  B.  Duke,  sent  the  first  gift  to  the  Duke 
Memorial  fund.  His  gift  of  $2,500  preceded  a donation  of  a portrait  of  himself 
which  he  sent  by  his  daughters  when  they  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1930.32  Thomas  had  arranged  for  the  girls  to  attend  St.  Mary’s  school  in 
Raleigh  to  prepare  themselves  for  entrance  to  Duke  University,  and  he  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  entertained  them  in  New  York  during  holidays. 33  After  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Cheang  had  been  hung  in  the  Booklover’s  Room  of  the 
Woman  s College  Library,  Dean  Alice  Baldwin  wrote  to  Thomas  that  the 
portrait  “is  an  unusually  fine  piece  of  work, ’’  and  she  added  that  hanging 
beside  the  portrait  “is  the  Chinese  embroidered  blanket  which  you  gave  us 
some  years  ago. ’’3^  Today  the  portrait  and  the  blanket  hang  in  the  James  A. 
Thomas  Memorial  Room  of  the  East  Campus  Library. 

In  1936  after  completion  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  Duke  Memorial — 
erection  of  the  memorial  chapel  and  removal  to  sarcophagi  there  of  the  bodies 
of  the  three  Dukes,  erection  of  the  statue  of  James  B.  Duke,  and  acquisition  of 
the  Duke  Homestead — Thomas  composed  a proposal  which  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Duke  Memorial  sent  to  possible  contributors  to  set  forth  the 
future  plans  of  the  association.  The  proposal  suggested  that  the  organization 
continue  as  a memorial  to  support  “the  aims  and  purposes  intended  by  Mr. 
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Duke  for  the  Duke  University  at  Durham,  North  Carolina.  ”•^5  The  proposal 
outlined  the  needs  for  the  university  in  the  way  of  library  facilities,  dormi- 
tories, endowed  scholarships  and  research  funds,  and  Thomas  suggested  that 
a permanent  office  for  the  association  be  set  up  at  Duke  to  promote  these 
needs.  Horace  Trumbauer,  the  architect  who  had  designed  Duke  University, 
began  to  draw  plans  for  the  needed  building  expansion,  and  a meeting  was 
called  on  April  22,  19.36,  at  Rockefeller  Center  in  New  York  to  set  up  a 
permanent  Duke  Memorial  .Yssociation.^®  Among  the  building  plans  to  be 
promoted  through  the  memorial  organization  was  an  extension  to  the 
Woman  s College  Library  to  include  space  for  a "Teaching  Museum  of  Art.  ” 
Horace  Trumbauer  s plans  for  this  building  program  were  widely  circulated 
alohg  with  an  appeal  for  contributions.’^'  With  his  requests  for  gifts  to  Duke 
Uni\ersity,  James  A.  Thomas  included  an  in\itation  to  contribute  books  or 
funds  to  buy  books  for  the  library  in  the  name  of  the  Duke  Memorial 
Association,  and  he  supplied  to  the  Director  of  Libraries  the  names  of  persons 
who  should  receive  the  letters  requesting  contributions.'^®  In  19.36,  during  the 
time  that  Thomas  was  chairman  of  the  Duke  Memorial  .\ssociation,  he  was 
elected  to  be  a member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Duke  Unix  ersity.’^^ 

The  Booklover  s Room  was  the  first  area  in  the  W’oman  s College  Librarx  to 
be  associated  with  items  of  Chinese  art  gix  en  by  James  A.  Thomas.  It  xx  as 
above  the  fireplace  in  this  room  that  the  portrait  of  Cheang  Park  Chexv  xxas 
hung  in  1931  xvhen  it  came  as  a gift  to  the  Duke  Memorial.  In  19.32  Thomas 
added  to  the  room  a Chinese  art  rug  xvhich  he  said  had  been  "picked  up  bx'  a 
Chinese  friend  of  mine  in  Peiping  and  sent  to  me  as  a soux  enir,  and  as  it  xvas  a 
museum  piece  I decided  to  pass  it  on  to  the  Art  Gallery  of  the  Unix  ersitx.  ” The 
Dean  of  the  W’oman  s College,  Alice  Baldxvin,  noted  that,  along  xvith  the  old 
embroidery,  the  rug  gaxe  “xvarmth  and  beautx  to  the  room.”-*^  Thomas  stated 
that  he  sent  the  rug  partly  because  "Chinese  rugs  are  a fad  of  mine,  but  he 
added  that  his  reason  for  doing  so  many  things  for  Duke  xxas  because  he 
believed  Duke  “xvill  be  the  great  university  of  the  South. ’ A description  of 
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Chinese  art  rug  given  by 
James  A.  Thomas  in  1931 


the  art  rug  states  that  it  “is  woven  with  gold  thread  on  a background  of  blues 
and  tans.  A golden  pheasant  is  the  central  figure  of  the  designs,  and  is 
surrounded  by  foliations.”  Thomas,  however,  wrote  to  Henry  Dwire  at  Duke 
in  regard  to  the  metal  in  the  rug  that  “it  is  not  gold,  but  it  will  not  tarnish. ”"*2 
The  Chinese  characters  at  one  end  of  the  rug  say  that  it  was  “Prepared  for  the 
Ning  Shou  Kung,  ” which  was  a palace  in  the  Forbidden  City  of  Peking  where 
the  Empress  Dowager  Tz’u  Hsi  resided. 

Increasing  enrollments  of  women  students  at  Duke  brought  about  the  need 
for  more  space  for  study  in  the  library.  In  1934  the  large  front  room  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  was  furnished  as  a reading  area  to 
relieve  congestion  on  the  first  floor.  Harvie  Branscomb,  Director  of  Libraries, 
reported  that  the  room  had  been  named  the  Thomas  Room  “in  honor  of  our 
friend  and  benefactor,  Mr.  James  A.  Thomas. The  portrait  of  Cheang  Park 
Chew  was  moved  upstairs  from  the  Booklover’s  Room,  and  a portrait  of 
Thomas  by  Douglas  Chandor  was  placed  over  the  fireplace  in  the  new  Thomas 
reading  room.  The  Thomas  portrait,  commissioned  by  Duke  University, 
previously  had  hung  in  the  library  on  West  Campus  along  with  twenty-six 
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other  portraits  of  significant  contributors  to  Duke  and  administrators  of 
Trinity  and  Duke.^"^  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  James  A.  Thomas,  placed  in  the 
room  a teakwood  cabinet  made  in  Shanghai,  China,  about  1895  which  had 
been  in  the  Thomas’  homes  in  Shanghai  and  White  Plains,  New  York,  until 
1935  when  Thomas  gave  it  to  his  daughter.  “The  curved  top  is  shaped  like  the 
top  of  a pagoda  surmounted  by  Dragons.  The  front  corners  are  supported  by 
two  hand-carved  pillars,  each  entwined  by  a carved  dragon. . . Around  the 
edges  of  the  cabinet  is  an  intricately  carved  border  of  leaves  and  small 
dragons.  ”45 

James  A.  Thomas  died  on  September  10,  1940.  President  William  Preston 
Few  preached  the  funeral  sermon  in  the  Duke  Chapel,  and  the  remains  of  this 
Friend  of  Duke  University  were  interred  in  the  crypt  below  the  Memorial 
Chapel  for  which  he  had  raised  the  money  to  house  the  tombs  of  the  three 
Duke  benefactors.  Very  soon  after  the  death  of  James  A.  Thomas,  Elizabeth 
Gilmore  Holt,  a close  friend  of  the  Thomas  family  and  a former  member  of  the 
faculty  in  the  Art  Department  at  Duke  University,  initiated  proposals  for  a 
memorial  to  Thomas  which  would  include  continuing  the  book  collection  on 
the  Far  East  and  adding  to  the  furnishings  of  the  Thomas  Room. 4®  The 
Thomas  family  and  friends  in  China  and  America  responded  with  significant 
contributions  toward  the  memorial  room.  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek  wrote  “I 
am  in  full  sympathy  with  the  plan  of  perpetuating  his  memory'. . . .”4"  It  took 
time  to  assemble  the  gifts  and  make  plans  for  the  formal  dedication  of  the 
room.  The  three  rugs  with  Thomas’  monogram  in  the  center  of  each,  hand- 
made in  China  and  given  by  Cheang  Park  Chew,  were  stored  w ith  moth  flakes 
in  the  library  basement  upon  their  arrival  in  July  1941  until  time  to  install 
everything  in  the  room  for  the  dedication. 48  Other  furnishings  for  the  room 
included  Chinese  red  draperies,  the  gift  of  Chinese  friends,  and  chairs  with 
lines  of  gold  purchased  with  funds  donated  for  the  memorial.  The  tables 
already  in  the  room  were  refinished  w ith  black  lacquer  to  go  w ith  the  room’s 
decor. 49  Books  on  Chinese  art  also  were  placed  in  the  room. 

Friends  and  associates  of  Thomas,  including  Maiy'  Duke  Biddle,  gathered 
in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  at  4 P.M.  on  December  1,  1942,  for  the 
formal  opening  of  the  James  A.  Thomas  Memorial  Room.  Mrs.  Thomas  and 
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Dedication  of  the  Thomas  Memorial  Room,  December  1,  1942 

Duke  University  Archives 


Coromandel  screen  given  by  Mrs.  James  A.  Thomas 

Duke  University  Archives 
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her  son  and  daughter,  James  A.  Thomas,  Jr.  and  Eleanor  Lansing  Thomas, 
came  for  the  dedication.  Dr.  Tsune-Chi  Yu,  New  York  Consul  General  of 
China,  the  main  speaker,  referred  to  Thomas  as  “a  great  man  and  a great 
friend  of  China,  one  who  made  contributions  to  my  country-  that  are  lasting.” 
Dr.  Harvie  Branscomb  spoke  on  the  contributions  of  Thomas  to  Duke  Univer- 
sity and  about  the  desire  of  Thomas  that  the  books  he  gave  would  promote 
greater  understanding  between  the  United  States  and  China.  Dr.  Katherine 
Gilbert  traced  the  origins  of  the  Thomas  Memorial  room  and  commented  on 
the  contributions  made  towards  its  establishment.  President  Robert  L. 
Flowers  presided  at  the  dedication.-’® 

After  its  formal  opening  many  Chinese  art  pieces  were  added  to  the  Thomas 
Memorial  Room.  In  1947  Mrs.  Thomas  donated  a twelve-fold  Chinese 
Coromandel  screen  of  the  Ming  dynasty  (16th  century).  It  is  seventeen  feet 
long  and  nine  feet  high  with  designs  carved  on  black  lacquered  background 
and  water  colored. ’1  Mrs.  Thomas  gave  two  pairs  of  large  antique  Chinese 
vases  for  the  room  in  1950. in  1956  Mrs.  John  Foster  Dulles  donated  two 
Chinese  scrolls  which  had  hung  in  the  Dulles’  home  in  New  York  for  many 
years.  One  of  these  antique  silk  scrolls  has  a bamboo  design  and  is  of  the  late 
Sung  dynasty  (936-1368  A.D.);  the  other  with  birds  and  peach  blossoms  is  late 
seventeenth  century. 

When  Mrs.  Thomas  visited  Duke  University  during  the  Christmas  holidays 
in  1959,  she  brought  with  her  for  the  room  two  pieces  of  Blanc  de  Chine 
statuary  made  in  the  Ch’ien  Lung  period,  1735-1795.  They  are  statuettes  of 
Kuan  Yin,  Goddess  of  Mercy,  “the  most  compassionate  of  Chinese  deities, 
who  is  the  essence  of  knowledge  and  enlightenment  and  harkens  to  the 
prayers  of  all  mortals. These  statuettes  are  placed  on  the  mantel  beneath 
the  portrait  of  James  A.  Thomas. 

On  March  6,  1962,  Duke  University  celebrated  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  James  A.  Thomas,  and,  when  Mrs.  Thomas  came  for  the 
occasion,  she  presented  two  teakvvood  tables  which  she  had  received  as  a gift 
from  Mrs.  Robert  Lansing,  the  daughter  of  John  Watson  Foster  who  had 
received  the  tables  as  a gift  from  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China. ^ Also  in 
1962  Mrs.  Thomas  and  James  A.  Thomas,  Jr.,  contributed  to  the  refurbishing 
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Entrance  to  the  Thomas  Memorial  Room 
Photo  by  Ernest  Robl 


View  of  the  Thomas  Room,  1977 
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of  the  memorial  room;  they  supplied  chandeliers,  sofas,  four  Chinese  scrolls, 
and  two  eighteenth  century  marble  statues  of  mythological  beasts,  usually 
called  lions  or  dogs  of  fo,  which  had  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  Thomas  home 
in  China.  The  scrolls  are:  Calligraphy — a love  poem,  Man — conventional 
family  ancestor.  The  Group — a representation  of  family  life,  and  The  Lady — 
a concubine.  The  marble  lions  stand  at  the  south  entrance  to  the  Thomas 
Room.  For  the  information  of  visitors  the  library  prepared  a brochure  about 
the  art  objects  in  the  memorial  room.^6 

In  1966  Mrs.  Douglas  MacArthur  gave  Mrs.  Thomas  a Chinese  Imperial 
Court  Robe  to  send  for  the  Thomas  Memorial  Room.  The  robe  is  of  the  Ch’ing 
dynasty,  Chia  Ch’ing  period  (1796-1820),  and  had  been  given  to  General 
Arthur  MacArthur,  the  father  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur,  when  he 
served  in  the  Far  East. Mrs.  Thomas  has  continued  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
room  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  her  husband.  In  1967  she  sent  two  Chinese 
porcelain  lions,  or  dogs  of  fo,  mounted  as  lamps.  In  1970  Mrs.  Douglas 
MacArthur  at  the  suggestion  of  Mrs.  Thomas  gave  an  embroidered  scroll  of 
the  Eight  Immortals  and  the  God  of  Longevity,  and  in  1974  Mrs.  Thomas 
secured  a gift  from  Mrs.  Ernst  R.  Behrend  of  two  lacquered  round  Chinese 
boxes  which  were  sent  to  be  placed  in  the  Thomas  room.^® 

The  James  A.  Thomas  Memorial  Room  continues  to  be  a favorite  reading 
room  for  Duke  students.  It  is  away  from  the  commotion  of  the  traffic  areas  of 
the  library,  and  the  Chinese  furnishings  create  a relaxing  atmosphere  for 
study.  This  memorial  room  is  a reminder  to  those  who  would  take  a moment  to 
ponder  its  history  that  for  many  things  at  Duke,  including  buildings,  furnish- 
ings, and  books,  we  are  indebted  to  persons  who  have  given  generously  of 
their  time  and  money. 
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Evelyn  Harrison,  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  1949- 
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Chapter  V 


THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  DURING  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  EVELYN  HARRISON 
1949-1972 

Continuity  marked  the  transition  from  Lillian  Griggs  to  Evelyn  Harrison  as 
Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  in  1949.  Except  for  a year  at  library 
school  in  Illinois,  Miss  Harrison  had  worked  with  Mrs.  Griggs  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Woman’s  College  in  1930,  and  this  close  association  covering 
her  entire  library  career  certainly  influenced  the  philosophy  of  Evelyn  Harri- 
son. In  addition,  three  professional  staff  members — Alice  Hicks,  reference 
librarian;  Margaret  Tillett,  circulation  librarian;  and  Florine  Lewter,  periodi- 
cals librarian — had  worked  with  Mrs.  Griggs  for  several  years  before  continu- 
ing their  careers  under  the  administration  of  Miss  Harrison  until  the  1960’s. 

In  addition  to  taking  on  the  responsibilities  of  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s 
College,  Evelyn  Harrison  continued  her  role  as  head  of  cataloguing  opera- 
tions which  she  had  been  doing  since  1937,  although  a portion  of  the  catalogu- 
ing work  was  transferred  to  the  main  library  on  West  Campus  during  the  first 
months  of  her  administration.  In  1943  John  Lund  had  divided  the  subject  and 
descriptive  areas  of  the  cataloguing  processes  on  West  Campus  and  had  hoped 
then  to  have  the  descriptive  cataloguing  of  books  for  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  handled  in  the  main  library.  However,  he  resigned  from  his  post  as 
university  librarian  before  completion  of  his  plan,  and  it  remained  for  the  first 
organizational  change  after  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  Griggs  to  bring  about  the 
proposed  transfer. 

The  new  librarian  of  the  Woman’s  Gollege  faced  the  immediate  problem  of 
the  need  to  organize  and  catalog  the  music  collection.  Earlier,  in  1947,  when 
the  Committee  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  asked  the  departments  of  Art 
and  Music  to  evaluate  their  collections,  the  response  from  the  Music  Depart- 
ment revealed  that  their  greatest  need  was  to  have  access  to  the  hundreds  of 
items  already  accumulated  but  uncatalogued.  ^ The  following  year  Dr.  Kathi 
Meyer-Baer,  a German  musicologist  and  bibliographer,  made  a study  of  the 
music  collection  at  Duke,  and  she  recommended  that  more  critical  editions  of 
composers  should  be  purchased  and  that  a special  music  cataloguer  should  be 
employed  in  order  to  improve  the  collection.^  In  1950  Marian  Randall  took  on 

1.  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  Report,  February  1,  1947,  Griggs  Papers. 

2,  Kathi  Meyer-Baer,  “The  Music  Collection  of  the  Duke  University  Library,"  Library 
Notes.  21  (January,  1949),  pp.  1-5;  Durham  Morning  Herald,  March  27,  l4l9. 
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the  task  of  reorganizing  the  music  collection  and  cataloguing  the  four-year 
accumulation  of  unprocessed  music  materials,  a job  which  she  completed  in 
two  years.  The  music  collection  at  that  point  numbered  2,108  books  and  5,347 
scores.  The  librarians  at  the  Woman’s  College  Library  prepared  an  exhibit  in 
May  1952  to  call  the  attention  of  students  and  faculty  to  the  arrangement  of 
music  materials  and  to  the  contents  of  the  collection. ^ 

Preparing  music  scores  for  use  required  considerable  time  and  skill  in 
adding  bindings  and  labels.  Because  student  help  no  longer  was  adequate  to 
handle  this  processing  as  well  as  all  of  the  marking  and  repair  of  books,  a full- 
time staff  member,  Kimi  Tanaka,  was  employed  in  1951  to  be  in  charge  of 
marking  and  repair  operations.  Mrs.  Tanaka  already  was  well-known  in  the 
Durham  community  for  her  demonstrations  of  Japanese  flower  arrangement, 
and,  until  her  retirement  from  the  Woman’s  College  Library'  in  1969,  she 
provided  artistic  flower  arrangements  on  the  circulation  desk  which  were 
enjoyed  by  all  who  came  to  the  library.  With  her  e.xpertise  in  book  repair  Mrs. 
Tanaka  restored  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  worn  and  damaged  books  in  the 
collection,  and  she  also  contributed  her  artistic  touch  to  many  library  exhibits. 

In  order  to  coordinate  more  completely  the  cataloguing  operations  of  the 
Duke  libraries,  the  General  Library  on  West  Campus  took  over  the  subject 
work  in  1953,  and  music  cataloguing  followed  on  June  30, 1955."^  This  removal 
of  book  processing  from  the  Woman’s  College  Library  did  lift  some  of  the  work 
load  from  Miss  Harrison  and  her  staff.  However,  more  important,  it  reflected 
a change  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  from  a self-contained  institution  for 
the  women  of  Duke  University,  a status  which  Mrs.  Griggs  had  fought  to 
preserve.  The  break-down  of  that  independence  had  begun  when  Professor 
Harvie  Branscomb  relinquished  immediate  faculty  control  in  1940  by  turning 
over  the  administration  of  the  libraries  to  the  University  Librarian.  The  effect 
was  slight  on  the  Woman’s  College  Library'  during  the  short  term  of  John 
Lund  and  the  few  years  that  Joseph  Breedlove  returned  as  Acting  Librarian, 
but  beginning  with  Benjamin  Powell’s  tenure  as  University  Librarian  at  Duke 
University  the  Woman’s  College  Library  became  more  and  more  an  integral 
part  of  the  total  library  system. 

At  the  first  meeting  Dr.  Powell  held  with  the  Library  Council  after  his 
arrival  in  1946,  he  began  to  probe  the  place  of  the  fee  fund  in  library- 
acquisitions  because  of  the  time  consumed  by  the  Council  in  approving 
transfers  of  fee  money  from  one  library  to  the  other.  This  business  had  taken  up 
a large  portion  of  the  time  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Library  Council 
during  the  1940’s.  After  hearing  discussions  on  the  past  development  and 
philosophy  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  Powell  appointed  a committee  to 


3.  Reports  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Woman's  College  Library-  to  the  UniversiW  Librarian, 
1950/51  and  1951/52,  Duke  University  Librarian  s Office. 

4.  Duke  University,  The  University  Libraries,  Report  to  the  President,  1953/54.  p.  11, 
1954155,  p.  1. 
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study  the  formula  of  the  fee  fund  and  recommend  changes. ^ The  committee’s 
proposal  became  a by-law  of  the  Library  Council  in  1947  making  it  possible  for 
the  academic  departments  themselves  to  transfer  their  funds  from  the  amount 
allotted  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library  to  the  General  Library  or  vice  versa. 
The  Council  also  approved  the  suggestion  that  all  money  remaining  in  the  fee 
fund  accounts  two  months  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  would  be  released 
from  any  departmental  restrictions  and  could  be  used  by  the  library  as  it 
wished.® 

The  fee  fund  caused  problems  other  than  percentage  allotments  between 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  and  the  General  Library.  Some  departments 
consistently  ordered  more  books  than  could  be  purchased  from  their  funds, 
and  other  departments  regularly  underspent,  a problem  alleviated  somewhat 
by  the  release  of  fee  funds  two  months  before  the  end  of  the  year.  More  crucial 
was  the  overall  inadequacy  of  the  fee  funds  to  satisfy  departmental  book 
needs,  and  appeals  to  the  President  to  raise  the  $10  amount  assessed  each 
student  since  1922  were  turned  down.”  Departmental  requests  to  the  Library 
Council  for  money  from  the  general  budget  fund  partially  solved  this  problem. 
The  University  Librarian  decided  to  simplify  the  fee  fund  formula  by  no 
longer  considering  enrollment  of  women  in  courses  as  a basis  for  departmental 
allocations  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library.  Instead,  beginning  in  1955,  one- 
fourth  of  each  department’s  allotment  from  the  fee  fund  was  set  aside  to 
purchase  for  the  women’s  library  with  the  departments  still  retaining  the 
freedom  to  transfer  the  funds  if  they  wished.®  This  second  step  in  the  erosion 
of  prescribed  amounts  of  money  allocated  for  East  Campus  was  followed  in 
1959  by  its  total  abandonment  when  the  Library  Council  approved  a decision 
to  divide  the  fee  fund  only  by  departments,  not  by  libraries.®  From  this  point 
on,  all  incentives  were  gone  for  faculty  to  order  books  for  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  unless  they  strongly  supported  the  programs  for  women  at 
Duke  or  were  aware  of  the  need  for  an  undergraduate  library  on  East  Campus. 
The  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  College  faced  a growing  problem  of  keeping  an 
up-to-date,  balanced  collection. 

Along  with  the  erosion  of  funds  specified  for  the  Woman’s  College  Library 
came  a similar  decrease  in  responsibilities  of  the  faculty  Committee  for  the 
Woman’s  College  Library.  In  1949  a new  description  of  the  function  of  this 
committee  became  a part  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Library  Council;  it  stated  that: 


5.  Library  Council  Minutes,  September  27,  1946;  Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Library  Council,  1940-1949.  Duke  University  Librarian’s  Office. 

6.  Library  Council  Minutes,  March  13, 1947  and  April  18,  1947,  Duke  University  Librarian’s 
Office. 

7.  Ibid.,  December  6,  1954,  January  28,  1955,  and  January  12,  1960. 

8.  Ibid.,  January  28,  1955. 

9.  Ibid.,  February  16,  1959. 
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“The  Committee  shall  assist  the  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library-  in 
an  advisory  capacity.  It  shall  discuss  and  advise  on  such  matters  of  policy  as  the 
Librarian  brings  to  its  attention  and  shall  present  for  the  Librarian’s  consid- 
eration matters  that  appear  to  require  study.”  The  by-law  also  specified  that 
from  this  time  on  purchases  from  the  Woman’s  College  Library  budget  fund 
would  be  approved  not  by  the  Woman’s  College  Library-  Committee  but  by 
the  Library  Council  from  requests  presented  jointly  by  the  Librarian  of  the 
Woman’s  College  and  a representative  of  the  department  making  the  recom- 
mendation. No  longer  having  any  say  in  the  spending  of  book  money,  the 
only  remaining  financial  responsibility  of  the  Committee  was  to  consider  the 
Librarian’s  annual  budget  in  an  advisory  capacity.  As  for  buying  policy  for  the 
Woman’s  College  Library,  the  1949  Library  Council  wished  to  state  only  that 
“we  should  purchase  for  the  Woman’s  College  Library-  the  materials  members 
of  the  faculty  teaching  on  that  campus  need  for  their  teaching. 

The  Library  Council’s  Committee  for  the  Woman’s  College  Library-  had 
surveyed  the  collection  on  East  Campus  in  1947,  and,  although  they  urged 
faculty  members  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  women’s  library,  at  that  time 
they  considered  the  collection  to  be  well-balanced.  By  the  mid-1950’s  the 
Committee  noted  that  gaps  were  developing  in  the  collection  because  of 
apathy  on  the  part  of  faculty.  The  Librarian  and  her  advisory  Committee  made 
an  attempt  to  alleviate  this  problem  by  sending  to  all  of  the  library-  representa- 
tives of  academic  departments  a copy  of  the  buying  policy  for  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  along  with  an  urgent  plea  to  use  some  of  their  funds  for  the 
needs  on  East  Campus.  The  results  of  this  effort  were  negligible. The 
Committee  took  the  problem  to  the  Library  Council  in  1961,  and,  as  a result, 
the  Library  Council  sent  letters  to  the  chairmen  and  library-  representatives  of 
all  academic  departments  stating  the  plight  of  the  library  on  East  Campus 
which  must  have  support  from  the  departments  to  maintain  a current,  well- 
balanced  collection. In  view  of  the  1962  report  of  the  National  Merit 
Scholarship  Corporation  showing  that  the  Woman’s  College  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity ranked  second  nationally  in  women’s  schools  having  the  greatest  number 
of  Merit  Scholars  and  the  fact  that  on  SAT  scores  women  at  Duke  ranked  in  the 


10.  Ibid.,  May  27,  1949. 

11.  /fcif/.,  September  30,  1949. 

12.  Report  of  the  W oman  s College  Librar>-  Committee,  Februar>- 1,  1947  in  Libran-  Council 
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93rd  percentile  of  the  verbal  section  and  in  the  96th  percentile  of  the  quantita- 
tive secton,  Miss  Harrison  emphasized  the  increasing  importance  that  the 
resources  and  staff  of  the  Women’s  College  Library  be  of  the  highest  possible 
quality.  But  the  problem  of  faculty  failing  to  purchase  for  the  women’s 
library  continued. 

A new  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  in  1966  revived  the  issue, 
again  with  limited  results.  They  prepared  a report  for  the  Library  Council 
showing  the  need  for  more  systematic  development  of  the  collection,  and  they 
made  two  recommendations  which  were  adopted  by  the  Council.  First, 
separate  order  cards  for  each  library  were  to  be  replaced  with  master  order 
cards  on  which  there  would  be  spaces  to  check  whether  the  book  should  be 
placed  in  the  General  Library  and/or  Woman’s  College  Library.  Second, 
when  the  monthly  financial  statements  went  out  to  the  departments  a 
reminder  would  be  included  of  the  department’s  responsibility  to  keep  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  collection  up  to  date.  The  Library  Council  voted 
down  the  committee’s  request  to  return  to  having  a portion  of  the  fee  fund 
prescribed  for  East  Campus  and  the  suggestion  that  all  books  ordered  for  the 
West  Campus  undergraduate  collection  be  automatically  purchased  also  for 
the  Woman’s  College  Library. Although  handicapped  by  faculty  neglect, 
the  collection  did  not  deteriorate  as  much  as  it  might  have  because  the 
library’s  own  funds  were  carefully  used  by  Evelyn  Harrison  and  her  staff  to 
help  fill  the  gaps. 

During  the  1950’s  the  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  asked  her 
Committee  to  extend  its  interest  in  the  collection  beyond  the  need  for  new 
materials  to  the  elimination  of  unneeded  old  books.  Space  had  become  a real 
problem,  but  more  important,  a library  filled  with  old,  little-used  books 
cannot  remain  vital  to  teaching  in  an  undergraduate  college.  In  1952  the 
Committee  requested  that  all  departments  examine  the  shelves  in  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  and  recommend  for  removal  all  duplicates  no 
longer  needed.^'  Because  this  request  elicited  little  response  the  librarians 
compiled  lists  of  unused  multiple  copies  and  submitted  them  to  the  depart- 
ments with  a request  for  permission  to  discard.^®  This  “weeding”  process 
continued  through  the  1960’s. 


15.  Report  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  to  the  University  Librarian, 
1962/63,  Duke  University  Librarian’s  Office.  Radcliffe  ranked  first  in  Merit  Scholars  at  women’s 
schools. 

16.  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  Minutes  and  Library  Council  Minutes,  January  28, 
1966,  Duke  University  Librarian’s  Office. 

17.  Library  Council  Minutes,  December  15,  1952,  Duke  University  Librarian’s  Office. 

18.  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  Minutes,  November  18,  1957,  Office  of  the 
Librarian,  East  Campus  Library;  Reports  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Woman's  College  Library  to  the 
University  Librarian,  1955/56,  1956/57,  1957/58,  1968/69,  1969/70,  1970/71,  Duke  University 
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A second  major  concern  during  the  administration  of  Evelyn  Harrison, 
besides  that  of  the  book  collection,  was  the  library  building  which  since  the 
1950’s  had  become  increasingly  over-crowded  and  was  deteriorating  from 
neglect.  A room  for  psychology  periodicals  and  a study  area  had  already  been 
furnished  in  the  basement,  which  in  the  early  years  was  used  only  for  storage 
and  work  space  for  library  staff.  In  1957  another  area  in  the  basement  was 
prepared  with  stacks  to  receive  all  of  the  bound  periodicals  which  had  for- 
merly been  shelved  in  the  reference  room  and  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  book 
stacks,  and  an  adjacent  area  was  furnished  with  tables,  chairs,  and  lights  for 
study.  Also  in  1957  the  juvenile  collection  was  moved  from  the  fourth  floor  of 
the  stacks  to  a small  room  at  the  foot  of  the  north  stairs,  considerably  relieving 
the  overcrowded  stack  space. The  juvenile  collection  which  had  been 
started  by  Mrs.  Griggs  in  1930  not  only  supported  the  children’s  literature 
course  taught  by  Professor  John  Carr  and  provided  supplementary  material 
for  students  who  were  practice  teaching,  but,  also,  university  families  used 
the  collection  extensively.  After  Professor  Carr’s  death  in  1961  a memorial 
fund  through  the  Education  Department  added  many  books  to  the  children’s 
collection.  The  Librarian  on  East  Campus  continued  to  order  books  for  the 
juvenile  collection  even  though  no  academic  course  necessitated  the  use  of 
children’s  books,  and,  frequently,  the  staff  prepared  exhibits  about  the 
authors  and  illustrators  of  children’s  books.  Beginning  in  the  late  1960’s  Duke 
students  put  the  children’s  books  to  a new  practical  use  when  they  used  them 
in  projects  involving  children  in  the  Durham  communitx’. 

Crowded  conditions  in  the  stacks  and  lack  of  adequate  study  space 
prompted  the  Committee  of  the  Woman’s  College  Librar\-  in  1954  to  consider 
taking  the  art  gallery  for  library  use,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  .\rt  Depart- 
ment should  have  at  least  a year’s  notice.  In  1957,  when  the  art  gallery  had  to 
be  eliminated,  the  University  Librarian  also  requested  authorization  from  the 
Library  Council.  He  pointed  out  that  the  room  had  serx  ed  since  1930  as  Duke 
University  s art  gallery,  but  that  the  library  needed  the  space  for  a reserxe 
reading  room.  Permission  had  already  been  obtained  from  President  Edens 
and  Dean  Brinkley  of  the  Woman’s  College,  and  the  Library  Council  voted  to 
approve  the  request. With  this  move  during  the  summer  of  1957  more  space 
for  the  gener  al  collection  became  available  because  the  reserve  books  pre\  i- 
ously  had  been  shelved  in  the  stacks.  It  also  reduced  the  work  load  for  the 
circulation  department  because,  after  the  move,  reserve  books  could  be  used 
in  the  room  without  charging  them  out,  but  this  change  also  brought  about  a 
noticeable  reduction  in  circulation  statistics. 


19.  Duke  University  Library  Newsletter,  4,  no.  2 (Januarx’,  1957),  4,  no.  4 (.\ugust,  1957). 

20.  Library  Council  .Minutes,  April  8,  1957,  Duke  UniversiW  Librarian's  Office. 

21.  Duke  University,  The  University  Libraries,  Report  to  the  President,  1957158.  p.  11;  see 
Appendi.x  below  for  the  change  in  statistics  due  to  this  move. 
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In  connection  with  the  university’s  long  range  planning  through  the 
Planning  and  Development  Committee  appointed  in  1958,  the  building 
needs  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  were  brought  into  consideration.  The 
plans  called  for  rewiring  and  refurbishing  the  entire  building  and  for  the 
addition  of  study  space  including  student  carrells.^^  In  1961,  because  nothing 
had  been  done  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  in  this  long-range  report,  the 
Committee  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  sent  a memorandum  to  the 
Library  Council  requesting  some  action.  The  committee  proposed  that  the 
university  architect  begin  to  draw  plans  for  increased  space  to  include  north 
and  south  additions  over  the  offices  to  the  full  height  of  the  building  and  a 
westward  expansion  of  the  stack  area  to  provide  carrells,  seminar  rooms,  and  a 
passenger  elevator.  In  his  next  annual  report,  the  University  Librarian  men- 
tioned that  the  architect  was  working  on  these  plans. To  relieve  over- 
crowded conditions  in  1962  shelving  was  installed  against  the  walls  and  stairs 
on  each  floor  of  the  book  stacks,  thus  eliminating  what  few  study  spaces  had 
been  in  the  stack  area. 

When  it  was  suggested  in  1963  that  the  East  Campus  be  abandoned  and  that 
the  Woman’s  College  should  be  moved  to  a site  adjacent  to  West  Campus, 
Professor  William  B.  Hamilton  of  the  History  Department  responded  vehe- 
mently. Among  his  arguments  against  the  plan  were  that  the  Woman’s 
College  resided  on  the  site  of  Trinity  College,  that  the  inauguration  of  co- 
education was  there,  and  that  the  Duke  family  had  devoted  much  time  and 
money  to  East  Campus.  Even  though  some  buildings  on  East  Campus  are  in 
bad  condition,  Hamilton  admitted,  in  addition  to  a union,  dormitories,  and  an 
auditorium  “there  remains  on  East  the  Library  with  the  most  pleasing  interior 
of  any  building  we  own  save  the  Chapel.  ” He  added  further  that  to  consolidate 
all  library  facilities  on  West  Campus  “would  not  save  all  the  money  now 
consumed  by  the  Woman’s  College  Library.  We  need  duplicates  of  many 
books,  we  need  reading  rooms  and  reference  rooms  and  reserve  rooms,  and 
we  need  them  as  close  to  residences  as  possible.  This  interchange  brought 
about  by  discussions  concerning  a proposed  arts  center  at  Duke  resulted  in 
the  appointment  of  a committee  to  study  the  needs  of  the  Woman’s  College 
with  a sub-committee  specifically  for  the  library.  Meanwhile,  lack  of  study 
space  and  pressure  from  students  for  study  carrells  brought  about  a decision  to 


22.  Library  Council  Minutes,  October  16,  1958  and  January  10,  1959,  Duke  University 
Librarian’s  Office. 

23.  Memorandum  to  the  Library  Council  from  the  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee, 
October  23,  1961,  in  Library  Council  Minutes;  Duke  University,  The  University  Libraries, 
Report  to  the  President,  1961/62,  p.  11. 

24.  Memorandum  from  E.  H.  Hopkins  to  the  University  Planning  Committee,  February  8, 
1963;  memorandum  from  William  B.  Hamilton  to  the  University  Planning  Committee,  Febru- 
ary 12,  1963,  Hamilton  Library  and  Library  Council  Papers. 
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clear  out  the  south  basement  storage  room  and  renovate  it  for  this  purpose. 
This  improvement,  although  slight  compared  to  the  needs,  was  greatly- 
appreciated  by  the  students.  Twenty-eight  women  who  were  “the  first  bene- 
ficiaries ’’  of  the  carrells  expressed  their  satisfaction  in  a statement  to  Dean  Ball 
saying  that  the  carrells  provided  an  “environment  conducive  to  concentration 
and  study. 

The  sub-committee  to  study  the  needs  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library- 
made  its  first  report  to  the  Educational  Facilities  Committee  in  October  1963. 
William  B.  Hamilton  prefaced  the  report  with  this  statement:  “The  older 
hands,  when  restating  the  needs  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  have  the 
sensation  psychologists  call  deja  vu;  and  with  good  reason;  they  have  already 
seen  the  scene,  over  and  over.  So  here  we  go  again.’’  The  short-range  goals 
suggested  were  to  modernize  the  lighting  and  find  some  w-ay  to  regulate  the 
heat.  The  long-range  plan  included  an  extension  to  the  building  which  w ould 
include  stack  expansion  with  areas  for  study  in  the  stacks,  carrells,  listening 
and  viewing  facilities,  seminar  and  conference  rooms,  office  space,  lounges, 
and  air-conditioning  throughout. Professor  Hamilton  sent  a follow  -up  letter 
concerning  the  report  in  which  he  stated  that  the  recommendations  were 
based  on  premises  that  “we  believe  will  be  as  valid  in  the  next  decade  as  they 
are  today;  ” 

1.  The  Woman  s College  Library  is  principally-  a library-  for  undergraduates 
who  have  research  materials  available  elsewhere  on  campus. 

2.  The  Woman’s  College  Library-  will  house  special  collections  to  avoid 
departmental  libraries  for  departments  near  this  library-. 

3.  Concepts  of  requirements  have  changed  since  the  building  w as  erected — 
lighting  must  be  upgraded  and  large  study  rooms  with  large  tables 
abandoned. 

4.  The  planned  e.xpansion  of  the  library-  on  West  Campus  w ill  be  inadequate 
for  all  library'  needs. 

And  extensive  report  about  the  East  Campus  in  1964  incorporated  some  of  the 
sub-committee’s  statements  of  needs  for  the  Woman's  College  Library-,  but 
the  building  plans  never  materialized.-® 


25.  Minutes  of  a meeting  July  10,  1963  of  the  UniversiW  Librarian.  Librarian  of  the  Woman's 
College  Library  and  two  students  of  the  Woman  s College,  and  letter  from  \\  illiam  B.  Hamilton 
to  Frank  T.  deVyver,  August  16,  1963,  Woman’s  College  Librar>-  Papers;  Dean  Margaret  Ball  to 
Frank  deVyver,  December  20,  1963,  Hamilton  Librar\-  and  Libraiy  Council  Papers. 
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William  Heckscher,  chairman  of  the  Art  Department,  brought  a proposal  to 
the  Library  Council  in  1966  to  build  a research  center  for  art  history  in  which 
all  of  the  library  materials  for  art  would  be  brought  together.  The  Council 
agreed  that  the  University  Librarian  should  work  with  the  Art  Department  to 
consider  the  details  and  suggested  that  the  center  be  developed  as  an  addition 
to  the  Woman’s  College  Library.^®  However,  lack  of  any  immediate  action  on 
the  plan  and  the  deteriorating  condition  of  the  art  books  from  overcrowding 
led  to  a decision  to  renovate  another  basement  storage  area  in  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  to  house  the  art  book  collection.  In  addition  to  more  space, 
the  area  would  have  heat  and  humidity  control. Before  the  move  was  made. 
Professor  Heckscher  approached  the  Library  Council  about  placing  some  of 
the  art  book  collection  in  the  new  museum  which  had  been  created  by 
renovating  the  old  Science  Building  on  East  Campus.  The  Council  refused  on 
the  grounds  that  it  would  divide  the  collection  because  the  museum  had 
insufficient  space  to  house  all  of  the  art  books. In  1970  renovations  of  the 
north  basement  storage  room  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  provided  space 
for  the  carrells  so  that  the  larger  south  basement  area  could  be  used  for  the  art 
book  collection. 

The  new  Perkins  Library  on  West  Campus  was  completed  in  1969,  and  a 
year  later  its  stacks  were  opened  to  all  students  as  the  stacks  in  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  always  had  been.  Apparently  the  students  liked  open  stacks 
because  someone  left  a note  on  the  circulation  desk  in  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  in  1965  which  said:  “To  whom  it  may  concern — we  appreciate  open 
stacks  on  East!  Thank  you!  Hear-Hear!’’  The  opening  of  a beautiful  new  library 
on  West  Campus  brought  about  a decrease  in  the  use  of  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  and  prompted  a renewed  effort  to  do  something  about  the  deteriorat- 
ing library  facilities  on  East  Campus.  The  University  Librarian  reported  that 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  which  had  long  been  one  of  the  most  inviting 
buildings  on  campus  had  gone  so  long  without  refurbishing  that  “its  hard 
chairs  and  relatively  plain  furnishings  cause  it  to  suffer  by  comparison  with 
newer  buildings. 

The  Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  moved  into  action  with  a de- 
tailed report  on  projected  needs  which  would  have  doubled  the  size  of  the 
building.  Someone  pointed  out  that  men  students  were  moving  to  East 
Campus,  another  indication  that  there  should  be  a strong  undergraduate 
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library  on  that  campus. Men  students  had  been  gone  from  East  Campus 
since  1945  when  the  engineering  students  moved  out  of  Southgate  dormitory' 
which  they  had  oecupied  for  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  Woman’s  College. 
The  Library  Council  supported  the  building  program  requested  by  the 
Woman’s  College  Library  Committee,  and  they  authorized  the  University- 
Librarian  to  prepare  a report  on  the  estimated  needs  for  the  library'  to  the 
university  administration  and  to  the  Educational  Facilities  Committee. 
However,  the  end  of  the  Woman  s College  came  without  an  addition  to  its 
library.  When  the  merger  of  the  undergraduate  colleges  became  imminent,  a 
renewed  plea  for  expansion  of  the  library  on  East  Campus  accompanied  a 
statement  that  “the  function  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  may  require 
redefinition;  however,  it  appears  that  since  Art  and  Music  will  be  based  on 
East  Campus  and  students  will  be  housed  over  there,  little  change  except  in 
name  of  the  library  will  be  required. 

In  spite  of  its  problems,  the  Woman’s  College  Libraiy  continued  to  have 
the  “special  ” character  that  already  seems  rather  quaint  as  reflected  in  an 
excerpt  from  the  Staff  Manual: 

FOOTSTOOLS — At  the  suggestion  of  the  Physical  Education  Department 
the  Library  has  provided  blocks  of  wood  to  be  used  to  improve  sitting 
posture  of  the  students  using  Library'  seating.  These  blocks  are  kept  under 
one  of  the  benches  just  inside  the  door  in  the  Reserve  Room.  Any  student 
may  get  one  to  use  in  the  Library'  at  any  time. 

This  protective  attitude  is,  on  the  other  hand,  an  indication  of  the  “caring” 
atmosphere  of  a small  women  s college  being  reflected  through  its  library. 

Even  though  no  funding  materialized  for  major  refurbishing  or  extension  of 
the  Woman’s  College  Library,  some  improvements  were  made  during  the 
1950’s  and  1960’s.  Among  these  were  the  addition  of  Karastan  carpets  in  the 
main  lobby  in  1955  and  ornamental  window  guards  on  the  first-floor  windows 
on  the  front  of  the  library. In  1952  the  Woman’s  College  Libraiy  Committee 
recommended  that  the  entire  building  be  airconditioned,  and  ten  years  later 
the  first  units  were  installed  in  the  carrell  room  and  cataloguing  office.  The 
remainder  of  the  first  floor  of  the  building  e.xcept  for  the  book  stacks  later  was 
airconditioned.  After  the  reserve  reading  room  opened  in  1957  in  the  area 
which  had  been  used  from  the  beginning  of  the  Woman’s  College  for  an  art 
gallery,  the  Art  Department  had  no  place  to  hold  exhibitions.  With  a grant 
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from  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation  the  Booklover’s  Room  was  re- 
modelled in  1962  into  a combination  reading  room  and  art  gallery.  Cork  wall 
panels  were  installed  above  counter-height  book  shelves  and  the  room  was 
redecorated.^® 

An  important  transfer  of  part  of  the  book  collection  from  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  during  the  later  years  was  the  removal  of  psychology  mate- 
rials to  the  West  Campus  after  the  Psychology  Department  left  the  East 
Campus  in  1963  for  a newly  renovated  building  on  West  Campus.  Psychology' 
periodicals  were  moved  in  1963,  and  in  1971  a large  portion  of  the  psychology 
books  were  transferred,  leaving  only  those  considered  useful  in  an  under- 
graduate collection.®®  An  addition  to  the  collection  started  in  1967  when  the 
librarians  began  collecting  art  pamphlets  to  further  support  the  program  in  art 
history.  The  book  collection  in  that  field  had  by  this  time  become  one  of  the 
best  in  the  southeastern  United  States.  Throughout  the  years  various  dona- 
tions of  books  came  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library'.  Year  after  year,  1\T,  an 
honorary  scholastic  club  for  freshmen  women,  gave  money  to  buy  for  the 
Woman  s College  Library  special  editions  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
purchased  because  of  their  cost  or  because  they  already  were  in  the  library  on 
W est  Campus.^®  These  annual  gifts  continued  until  1964. 

Throughout  the  years  the  librarians  prepared  e.xhibits  in  the  lobby  of  the 
Woman’s  College  Library.  These  exhibits  frequently  illuminated  special  areas 
of  the  book  collection,  such  as  education  materials,  art  pamphlets,  the 
Godey’s  Lady’s  Magazines,  cookbooks,  children’s  books,  and  music  scores. 
Special  exhibits  sometimes  centered  around  the  life  of  artists  whose  works 
currently  were  being  shown  in  the  gallery,  such  as  the  1968  e.xhibition  of 
Edith  London.  The  history'  of  Duke’s  W'oman’s  College  was  the  topic  of  an 
exhibit  prepared  for  the  fortieth  anniversary  in  1970.  Two  special  exhibits 
which  utilize  non-book  gifts  to  the  library  have  been  repeated  occasionally. 
One  is  on  Chaucer  and  the  Canterbury'  pilgrims,  and  it  makes  use  of  terracotta 
figurines  made  by  Carter  of  London  in  the  nineteenth  century'  and  presented 
to  the  library  by  Rev.  George  B.  Ehlhardt.  The  other  is  an  exhibit  of  old  and 
interesting  bookplates  collected  by  Miss  Christian  Dick  and  given  to  the 
library  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Korstian. 

A second  women’s  symposium  was  held  at  Duke  University  in  the  spring  of 
1963,  and  the  librarians  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  used  the  event  for 
special  exhibits  as  they  had  done  in  1939.  The  1963  symposium,  entitled 
“Crosscurrents  in  Contemporary  Life,  a Commentary  by  Women,”  brought 
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several  famous  women  to  the  campus — Margaret  Mead,  Eleanor  Dulles, 
Germaine  Bree,  Kathleen  Kenyon,  and  Nancy  Hale.  Books  by  these  women 
were  displayed  in  the  library  in  addition  to  a larger  display  on  women  in 
contemporary  art.  After  an  evening  session  of  the  symposium  on  March  1.5,  a 
reception  was  held  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library’  for  symposium  members 
and  the  university  community. 

To  hold  a reception  in  the  beautiful  lobby  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library 
was  not  an  unusual  event.  In  the  early  years  many  receptions  had  been  held  in 
connection  with  art  e.xhibitions,  and  in  the  19.50’s  the  gracious  setting  of  the 
library  was  used  to  welcome  new  freshmen  to  the  Woman’s  College.  After 
tours  ol  the  library  the  librarians,  dean,  and  staff  of  the  W’oman’s  College 
greeted  new  students  at  receptions  in  the  lobby  of  the  Woman’s  College 
Library. Apart  from  the  more  formal  welcomes  extended  to  the  women 
students,  the  staff  of  the  W'oman  s College  Library  through  the  example  and 
guidance  of  Evelyn  Harrison  created  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  helpful- 
ness appreciated  by  students  and  other  members  of  the  university  community. 

The  year  1963  brought  significant  staff  changes  at  the  Woman’s  College 
Library.  On  May  28,  Florine  Lewter  retired  after  seventeen  years  as  periodi- 
cals librarian,  and,  on  August  31,  Alice  Hicks  retired  after  twenty-six  years  of 
helping  students  with  their  reference  problems.  Mrs.  Hicks’  dynamic  but 
charming  manner  encouraged  students  to  seek  her  help.  M’ith  the  death  of 
Margaret  Tillett  on  November  21,  1963,  only  Miss  Harrison  remained  of  the 
core  of  librarians  who  had  set  the  image  lor  library  ser\  ice  to  women  at  Duke 
University.  Miss  Tillett,  working  in  circulation,  the  largest  area  of  public 
service  in  the  libran’,  had  been  especially  influential  in  setting  high  standards 
for  the  libraiy’s  service.  As  a memorial  to  Miss  Tillett,  her  aunts,  Laura  and 
Sue  Tillett,  gave  a set  of  beautiful  art  books  to  the  Woman’s  College  Librar\’.’^ 
Some  continuity  in  philosophy  of  service  remained  through  Katherine  Ripley 
who  worked  with  Margaret  Tillett  in  the  circulation  department  from  1957. 
The  most  important  influence,  however,  came  through  Eveh  n Harrison,  who 
was  among  those  honored  at  a dinner  in  1970  for  fort\’  years  of  ser\  ice  in  the 
W'oman’s  College  of  Duke  University. 

The  women  s liberation  movement  had  its  effect  on  the  Woman  s College  of 
Duke  Uni\  ersit\-  as  it  had  at  many  of  the  educational  institutions  across  the 
country  because  of  demands  that  sex  must  cease  to  be  a factor  in  admission. 
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However,  the  demise  of  the  Woman’s  College  at  Duke  was  more  a developing 
process  than  with  some  institutions.  One  alumna  pointed  out  that  because  the 
establishment  of  the  Woman’s  College  at  Duke  University'  came  after  an 
existing  coeducational  situation,  loyalty  of  the  women  always  went  to  Duke, 
not  to  the  Woman  s College. In  any  event,  the  erosion  of  separateness  was 
evident  around  1950  when  committees  were  appointed  to  coordinate  the 
undergraduate  programs  of  the  men’s  and  women’s  colleges  and  a central 
records  office  was  created.  By  the  middle  of  that  decade  a student  union 
organization  began  for  both  men  and  women  in  Flowers  Building  after  the 
administration  moved  to  the  newly-constructed  Allen  Building.’^®  The  1960’s 
witnessed  an  ever-increasing  trend  towards  unity.  In  1967  a single  organiza- 
tion, the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  Uni\ersity,  replaced  the  pre\iously 
separate  men  s and  women  s student  gox  ernments.  About  the  same  time 
dormitory  federations  were  established  which  set  up  “dorm  courses  jointly 
by  men’s  and  women  s houses. 

Still,  late  in  1969,  Dr.  Juanita  Kreps,  Dean  of  the  Woman  s College,  stated 
that  she  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Woman  s College  would  be  phased  out."^' 
The  trend  continued,  howe\  er,  with  men  moving  to  the  East  Campus  in  1970 
into  the  coeducational  dormitory,  Wilson  House,  and  with  the  formation  of  a 
coeducational  federation  on  East  Campus  in  1971.  By  this  time,  the  separate 
colleges  for  men  and  women  had  coeducational  student  governance,  judicial 
system,  and  residential  life,  and  the  deans  of  the  separate  colleges  no  longer 
had  direct  responsibility  for  the  admission  of  students  to  their  colleges.  The 
final  Step  came  on  March  3,  1972,  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  Duke 
University  approved  the  merger  of  the  ipen  s and  women  s undergraduate 
colleges.  The  decision  to  restructure  the  undergraduate  colleges  came  after 
careful  consideration  by  the  administration  based  on  the  opinions  of  students, 
alumnae,  and  a special  board  of  visitors."^® 

In  spite  of  the  end  of  the  institution  which  ga\  e rise  to  the  organization  of  a 
separate  women  s library,  the  need  for  a libraiy  on  East  Campus  did  not  cease. 
As  the  students  on  East  Campus  had  become  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
student  body,  so  had  the  library  on  East  Campus  become  more  a part  of  the 
total  library  system.  Men  students  on  East  Campus  needed  the  same  type  of 
undergraduate  librai-y  materials  that  had  de\eloped  in  the  collection  for 
undergraduate  women,  and  students  li\  ing  on  East  Campus  required  a place 
to  study  near  their  residences.  One  change,  probably  brought  about  b\  the 
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1972,  pp.  .32-35,  Duke  Universih-  .\rchi\  es. 
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presence  of  men  on  East  Campus  was  the  lengthening  of  library  hours;  in  1971 
the  Chancellor  requested  that  the  hours  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library  be 
extended  until  midnight."^® 

The  needs,  then,  to  serve  the  significant  numbers  of  students  living  on  the 
East  Campus,  the  academic  departments  which  are  totally  based  there, 
faculty  who  have  offices  there,  and  a support  for  the  classes  which  are  taught 
on  East  Campus  remain  as  valid  for  the  new  university  structure  as  when  this 
campus  existed  as  a Woman’s  College.  As  the  University'  Librarian  said, 
. little  change  except  in  name  of  the  library  will  be  required.”^  The  East 
Campus  Library,  an  undergraduate  library  with  a research  collection  in  art 
history,  continues  to  serve  those  needs. 


49.  Library  Council  Minutes,  August  31,  1971,  Duke  University  Librarian’s  Office. 

50.  Ibid.,  March  1,  1972. 
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APPENDIX  II 


STAFF  OF  THE  WOMAN’S  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 


Lillian  Griggs,  Librarian 


1930/31 

Beth  Turner,  catalog 
Etta  Beale  Grant,  catalog 
Mary  Spence,  catalog 
Rachel  Lane,  order 
Evelyn  Harrison,  order 
Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
reference  & periodical 
Eva  Woodall,  circulation 
Clara  Rigsbee,  circulation 

1931/32 

Beth  Turner,  catalog 
Etta  Beale  Grant,  catalog 
Mary  Spence,  catalog 
Evelyn  Harrison,  order 
Grayson  Baldwin,  order 
Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
reference  & periodical 
Eva  Woodall,  circulation 
Clara  Rigsbee,  circulation 

1932/33 

Beth  Turner,  catalog 
Etta  Beale  Grant,  catalog 
Mary  Spence,  catalog 
Grayson  Baldwin,  order 
Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
reference  & periodical 
Eva  Woodall,  circulation 
Clara  Rigsbee,  circulation 

1933/34 

Etta  Beale  Grant,  catalog 
Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Mary  Spence,  catalog 
Grayson  Baldwin,  order 
Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
reference  & periodical 
Clara  Rigsbee,  circulation 
Sara  Blanchard,  circulation 


1934/35 

Etta  Beale  Grant,  catalog 
Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Mary  Spence,  catalog 
Grayson  Baldwin,  order 
Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
reference  & periodical 
Clara  Rigsbee,  circulation 
Frances  Tudor,  circulation 

1935/36 

Etta  Beale  Grant,  catalog 
Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Harriet  Kanaga,  catalog 
Grayson  Baldwin,  order 
Neville  North, 

reference  & periodical 
Frances  Tudor,  circulation 
Mary  Faucette,  circulation 

[ordering  transferred  to  West] 

1936/37 

Etta  Beale  Grant,  catalog 
Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Mary  Spence,  catalog 
Elizabeth  Montgomery, 
reference  & periodical 
Clara  Rigsbee,  circulation 
Frances  Tudor,  circulation 

1937/38 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Carolyn  Martin,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Elizabeth  Montgomer\ , periodical 
Frances  Tudor,  circulation 
Bertha  Elizabeth  Cobb, 
circulation 

Grayson  Baldwin,  circulation 
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1938/39 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Carolyn  Martin,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Elizabeth  Montgomery,  periodical 
Mary  Faucette,  circulation 
Bertha  Elizabeth  Cobb, 
circulation 

1939/40 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Virginia  Murphy,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Elizabeth  Montgomery,  periodical 
Frances  Tudor,  circulation 
Mary  Faucette,  circulation 

1940/41 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Virginia  Murphy,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Enid  Parker,  periodical 
Mary  Faucette,  circulation 
Eleanor  Hobgood,  circulation 

1941/42 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Elizabeth  Shepard,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Enid  Parker,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Eleanor  Hobgood,  circulation 

1942/43 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Elizabeth  Shepard,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Enid  Parker,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Eleanor  Hobgood,  circulation 

1943/44 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Elizabeth  Shepard,  catalog 
Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Enid  Parker  Bryan,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Eleanor  Hobgood,  circulation 


1944/45 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Elizabeth  Shepard,  catalog 
Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Enid  Parker  Bryan,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Virginia  Fryer,  circulation 
Helen  Shirey,  circulation 
Frances  Vogell,  circulation 

1945/46 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Elizabeth  Shepard,  catalog 
Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Enid  Parker  Bryan,  periodical 
Florence  Farmer,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Helen  Shirey,  circulation 

1946/47 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Eleanor  Snyder,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 

1947/48 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 

1948/49 

Evelyn  Harrison,  catalog 
Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Elizabeth  Strain,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 

[descriptive  cataloguing  moved  West] 
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Evelyn  Harrison,  Librarian 


1949/50 

Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Elizabeth  Strain,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 
Lucille  Gooch,  circulation 

1950/51 

Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Elizabeth  Strain,  catalog 
Marian  Randall,  music  catalog 
Joan  O’Brien,  music  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 
Lucille  Gooch,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1951/52 

Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Barbara  Marley,  catalog 
Marian  Randall,  music  catalog 
Esther  Dennis,  music  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 
Odette  Mallet,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1952/53 

Catharine  Tysinger,  catalog 
Martha  Girard,  catalog 
Daniel  Patterson,  music  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 
Odette  Mallet,  circulation 
Mary  Ellen  Maroney,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

[subject  cataloguing  moved  West] 


1953/54 

Mary  Ellen  Maroney,  catalog 
Evelyn  Hansen,  music  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 
Barbara  Crowder,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1954/55 

Violet  Gove,  catalog 
Edwina  Johnson,  music  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 
Carolyn  Corson,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

[music  cataloguing  moved  West] 

1955/56 

Violet  Gove,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 
Margaret  Neuhaus,  circulation 
Nancy  Cummings,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1956/57 

Sara  Lynne  Loomis,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Florence  Farmer,  circulation 
Estelle  vonZellen,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1957/58 

Barbara  Hempleman,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
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Estelle  vonZellen,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Joan  Taggert,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1958/59 

Virginia  Garrison,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Joan  Taggert,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1959/60 

Mary  Scudder,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Joanna  Swyers,  circulation 
Marjorie  Robinson,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1960/61 

Siri  Lugg,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Joanna  Swyers,  circulation 
Marjorie  Robinson,  circulation 
Retty  Young,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1961/62 

Siri  Lugg,  catalog 
Jane  Rrady,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Joanna  Swyers,  circulation 
Marjorie  Robinson,  circulation 
Shirley  Frakking,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 


1962/63 

Jane  Brady,  catalog 
Alice  Hicks,  reference 
Florine  Lewter,  periodical 
Margaret  Tillett,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Marian  Ryrd,  circulation 
Anna  Moffett,  circulation 
Betty  Young,  circulation 
Jane  Burris,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1963/64 

Wanda  Hamilton,  catalog 
Cheryl  Swan,  reference 
Marian  Byrd,  periodicals 
Jesse  GrifiRn,  circulation 
Beverly  Ginter,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Catherine  Cothran,  circulation 
Lois  Howe,  circulation 
Betty  Young,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1964/65 

Altys  van  Kesteren,  catalog 
Mary  Frances  Morris,  reference 
Marian  Byrd,  periodical 
Anna  Moffett,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Nan  Strickland,  circulation 
Jean  Richichi,  circulation 
Daria  Rivela,  circulation 
Betty  Young,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1965/66 

Altys  vanKesteren,  catalog 
Cheryl  Swan,  reference 
Marian  Byrd,  periodical 
Anna  Moffett,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Leslie  Bishop,  circulation 
JoAnn  Fiehler,  circulation 
Margaret  Richards,  circulation 
Wanda  Hamilton,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 
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1966/67 

Altys  vanKesteren,  catalog 
Cheryl  Swan,  reference 
Marian  Byrd,  periodical 
Jane  Cherry,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Judy  Davis,  circulation 
Julie  Lambe,  circulation 
Harriett  Dickey,  circulation 
Judy  Heintz,  circulation 
Sybille  Recton,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1967/68 

Sandra  Vaughan,  catalog 
Cheryl  Swan,  reference 
Marian  Byrd,  periodical 
Jane  Cherry,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Judy  Davis,  circulation 
Judy  Heintz,  circulation 
Cynthia  Corvette,  circulation 
Terry  Thompson,  circulation 
Patricia  Dunaway,  circulation 
Julie  Lambe,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 

1968/69 

Sandra  Vaughan,  catalog 
Jane  McKean,  reference 
Marian  Byrd,  periodical 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Georgia  Prentiss,  circulation 
Lucy  Ross,  circulation 
Elizabeth  Dickinson,  circulation 
Judy  Heintz,  circulation 
Clara  Tufts,  circulation 
Lynn  Blakeslee,  circulation 
Kimi  Tanaka,  marking  & repair 
Catherine  Costing, 
marking  & repair 


1969/70 

Sandra  Vaughan,  catalog 
Pauline  Clow,  catalog 
Jane  McKean,  reference 
Janet  Bland,  periodical 
Hazel  Stephenson,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Carol  Gravetter,  circulation 
Georgia  Prentiss,  circulation 
Clara  Tufts,  circulation 
Johanna  Lewis,  circulation 
Patricia  Small,  circulation 
Jill  Schabel,  circulation 
Michaele  Handler, 
marking  & repair 

1970/71 

Pauline  Clow,  catalog 
Margaret  Mattis,  reference 
Janet  Bland,  periodical 
Betty  Young,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Carol  Gravetter,  circulation 
Johanna  Lewis,  circulation 
Jill  Schabel,  circulation 
Diane  Cox,  circulation 
Carolyn  Fleeger,  circulation 
Mary  Edebum,  circulation 
Michaele  Handler, 
marking  & repair 

1971/72 

Kathleen  Hoye,  catalog 
Pauline  Clow,  catalog 
Margaret  Mattis,  reference 
Janet  Bland,  periodical 
Betty  Young,  circulation 
Katherine  Ripley,  circulation 
Carolyn  Fleeger,  circulation 
Diane  Cox,  circulation 
Johanna  Lewis,  circulation 
Jill  Schabel,  circulation 
Mary  Edebum,  circulation 
Michaele  Handler, 
marking  & repair 
Diana  Schaefer,  marking  & repair 
Edith  Hassold,  art 
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APPENDIX  m 


LIBRARY  COUNCIL 

WOMAN’S  COLLEGE  LIBRARY  COMMITTEE 

1930-34  There  was  no  W.C.L.  Committee. 

March  8,  1934  A special  committee  was  appointed  within  the  Library 
Council  to  “Study  and  define  the  relation  of  the  Woman’s 
College  Library  with  the  main  library.’” 

Katherine  E.  Gilbert,  Chairman  [Philosophy] 

Pauli  F.  Baum  [English] 

Arthur  S.  Pearse  [Zoology] 

Marie  A.  White  [English] 

Ernest  W.  Nelson  [History] 

In  April  1934  a Woman’s  College  Library  Committee  of  the 
Library  Council  was  appointed  to  serve  until  the  following 
February.  From  this  point  on  a new  committee  was  ap- 
pointed each  February  to  serve  for  one  year,  and  this  system 
became  official  with  a revision  of  the  Library  Council  by-laws 
in  1942  which  set  the  committee  at  three  members  from  the 
Library  Council  who  could  associate  with  themselves  two 
other  faculty  from  outside  the  Library  Council. 

In  the  listings  below,  the  faculty  member’s  department  is  given  only  in 
the  year  that  person  first  served  on  the  committee. 

1934  Marie  A.  White,  Chairman  [English] 

Katherine  E.  Gilbert  [Philosophy] 

Ruth  M.  Addoms  [Botany] 

Mary  Lois  Raymond  [French] 

Ernest  W.  Nelson  [History] 

John  W.  Carr,  Jr.  [Education] 

1935  Ernest  W.  Nelson,  Chairman 
Mary  Lois  Raymond 
Katherine  E.  Gilbert 

Ruth  M.  Addoms 
John  W.  Carr,  Jr. 

Elizabeth  Gilmore  [Fine  Arts] 

1936  Katherine  E.  Gilbert,  Chairman 
John  W.  Carr,  Jr. 

Ernest  W.  Nelson 
Ruth  M.  Addoms 
Mary  Lois  Raymond 
Elizabeth  Gilmore 
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1937  Ruth  M.  Addoms,  Chairman 
Marie  A.  White 

Ernest  W.  Nelson 

Alexander  McDonald  [Fine  Arts] 

Bessie  W.  Spence  [Biblical  Literature] 

1938  Marie  A.  White,  Chairman 
Bessie  W.  Spence 
Ernest  W.  Nelson 

Furman  G.  McLarty  [Fine  Arts] 

Alexander  McDonald 

1939  Katherine  E.  Gilbert,  Chairman 
William  A.  Brownell  [Psychology] 

Alexander  McDonald 

Ruth  M.  Addoms 
Mary  Lois  Raymond 

1940  Katherine  E.  Gilbert,  Chairman 
Mary  Poteat  [English] 

Ernest  W.  Nelson 

Alexander  McDonald 

Elizabeth  Sunderland  [Fine  Arts] 

1941  Katherine  E.  Gilbert,  Chairman 
Elizabeth  Sunderland 
Alexander  McDonald 

Mary  Poteat 
Ernest  W.  Nelson 

1942  Marie  A.  White,  Chairman 
William  B.  Hamilton  [History] 

Edward  H.  Broadhead  [Music] 

1943  Marie  A.  White,  Chairman 
Charles  S.  Sydnor  [History] 

Frederick  A.  G.  Cowper  [Romance  Languages] 
William  B.  Hamilton 
Edward  H.  Broadhead 

1944  Marie  A.  White,  Chairman 
Frederick  A.  G.  Cowper 
Edward  H.  Broadhead 
William  B.  Hamilton 
Charles  S.  Sydnor 

1945  Furman  A.  Bridgers,  Chairman  [Romance  Languages] 
Frances  Brown  [Chemistry] 

Robert  Taylor  Cole  [Political  Science] 

Charles  E.  Ward  [English] 

Robert  Hull  [Music] 
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1946  Frances  Brown,  Chairman 
William  B.  Hamilton 

Gifford  Davis  [Romance  Languages] 

Elizabeth  Sunderland 
Douglas  E.  Scates  [Education] 

1947  Frances  Brown,  Chairman 
Gifford  Davis 
Elizabeth  Sunderland 
Lewis  Leary  [English] 

William  M.  Gibson  [Political  Science] 

1948  Lewis  Leary,  Chairman 
Margaret  Church  [English] 

Richard  Watson  [History] 

Sydney  D.  Markman  [Aesthetics,  Art  and  Music] 
Donald  K.  Adams  [Psychology] 

1949  Lewis  Leary,  Chairman 
Donald  K.  Adams 
Sydney  D.  Markman 
Margaret  Church 

Glenn  Negley  [Philosophy] 

1950  Donald  K.  Adams,  Chairman 
William  H.  Irving  [English] 

Glenn  Negley 

1951  Glenn  Negley,  Chairman 
William  B.  Hamilton 
John  H.  Saylor  [Chemistry] 

Margaret  Church 
William  Klenz  [Music] 

1952  Lewis  Patton,  Chairman  [English] 

Richard  L.  Predmore  [Romance  Languages] 

John  H.  Saylor 

Mabel  Rudisill  [Education] 

Katherine  Banham  [Psychology] 

1953  Lewis  Patton,  Chairman 
Richard  L.  Predmore 

W.  H.  Cartwright  [Education] 

Marianna  Jenkins  [Aesthetics,  Art  and  Music] 
Roma  Cheek  [Political  Science] 

1954  Lewis  Patton,  Chairman 
Richard  L.  Predmore 
W.  H.  Cartwright 
Roma  Cheek 
Marianna  Jenkins 
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1955  Richard  L.  Predmore,  Chairman 
W.  H.  Cartwright 

Benjamin  Boyce  [English] 

R.  R.  Patrick  [Aesthetics,  Art  and  Music] 
Frances  Acomb  [History] 

1956  Richard  L.  Predmore,  Chairman 
Benjamin  Boyce 

Louise  Hall  [Aesthetics,  Art  and  Music] 
Frances  Acomb 
R.  R.  Patrick 

1957  John  M.  Fein,  Chairman  [Romance  Languages] 
Benjamin  Boyce 

R.  R.  Patrick 
Mabel  Rudisill 
Frances  Acomb 

1958  R.  R.  Patrick,  Chairman 
Harold  T.  Parker  [History] 

Arlin  Turner  [English] 

Mabel  Rudisill 
Katherine  Banham 

1959  R.  R.  Patrick,  Chairman 
Harold  T.  Parker 
Arlin  Turner 
Katherine  Banham 

C.  A.  Fenton  [English] 

1960  Earl  Mueller,  Chairman  [Art] 

S.  K.  Keninger  [English] 

Herman  Salinger  [German] 

Ernest  W.  Nelson 

C.  A.  Fenton 

1961  Earl  Mueller,  Chairman 
S.  K.  Heninger  [English] 

John  M.  Fein 

Ernest  W.  Nelson 
Eugenia  Saville  [Music] 

1962  Earl  Mueller,  Chairman 
Harold  T.  Parker 
John  M.  Fein 

Ernest  W.  Nelson 
William  Klenz 

1963  Harold  T.  Parker,  Chairman 
John  M.  Fein 

Marianna  Jenkins 
Ernest  W.  Nelson 
William  Klenz 
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1964  Harold  T.  Parker,  Chairman 
Patrick  Vincent  [Romance  Languages] 
Marianna  Jenkins 

John  Lievsay  [English] 

Robert  Shuman  [Education] 

1965  Harold  T.  Parker,  Chairman 
Marianna  Jenkins 

Patrick  Vincent 
John  Lievsay 
Robert  Shuman 

1966  Harold  T.  Parker,  Chairman 
Patrick  Vincent 
Marianna  Jenkins 

John  Lievsay 
Robert  Shuman 

1967  Marianna  Jenkins,  Chairman 
William  H.  Willis  [Classics] 

Richard  H.  Leach  [Political  Science] 
Eugenia  Saville 

William  Blackburn  [English] 

1968  Marianna  Jenkins,  Chairman 
William  H.  Willis 

J.  Harris  Proctor  [Political  Science] 
William  Blackburn 
Eugenia  Saville 

1969  William  H.  Willis,  Chairman 
Julia  Mueller  [Music] 

Margaret  Ball  [Political  Science] 

J.  Harris  Proctor 

Patricia  Kenworthy  [student] 

1970  Julia  Mueller,  Chairman 
Margaret  Ball 
William  Scott  [History] 

W.  H.  Cartwright 
Patricia  Kenworthy 

1971  Julia  Mueller,  Chairman 
Robert  Taylor  Cole 
William  Scott 

Lucy  Crockett  [student] 

1972  William  Scott,  Chairman 
Robert  Taylor  Cole 
Dario  Covi  [Art] 

Lucy  Crockett 
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APPENDIX  rV 


ART  EXHIBITIONS  IN  THE 
WOMAN’S  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

[*exhibition  catalog  available  in  WCL] 

From  1931  until  1939  the  Art  Association  of  Duke  University  sponsored  the 
exhibitions.  The  Art  Department  (from  1942  until  1962  the  Department  of 
Aesthetics,  Art,  and  Music)  was  responsible  for  the  gallerv^  from  1939  until 
1951  when  the  Duke  University'  Arts  Council  co-sponsored  the  exhibitions 
with  the  Art  Department.  After  the  gallery  became  the  reserve  book  room  in 
1957  there  were  no  exhibitions  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  until  the 
Booklover’s  Room  was  designed  in  1962  to  accommodate  exhibitions.  The  Art 
Department  held  exhibitions  there  until  the  Duke  Art  Museum  opened  in 
1969.  Since  1969  the  Student  Union  Graphic  Arts  Committee  has  sponsored 
exhibits  in  the  Booklover’s  Room. 


1931 

Feb.  *ART  AND  AMERICANA.  The  Barber  collection. 

March  AMERICAN  PAINTING:  CONSERVATIVE-PROGRES- 

SIVE 

May  DRAWINGS  AND  PAINTINGS  OF  CHILDREN.  Many 

from  the  Ernest  Seeman  collection. 

June  MEDICI  PRINTS.  One  hundred  prints  of  best-known  paint- 

ers. 

Nov.  *NEGRO  PLANTATION  LIEE.  Oil  paintings  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
shall McDiarmid  Williams  of  Faison,  N.C. 


1932 

Jan. -Feb.  *STAINED  GLASS  WINDOW  DESIGNS.  George  Pearse 
Ennis.  Gallery  lecture  by  Professor  Louise  Hall,  (windows 
were  being  put  in  Duke  Chapel  at  this  time). 

March  *CONTEMPORARY  ART  IN  AMERICA.  Gallery  talk  by  Gene 
Erwin,  Durham  artist. 

April  *PORTRAITS,  LANDSCAPES  AND  FIGURE  PIECES  BY 
NICHOLAS  BREWER.  Gallen'  lecture  bv  the  artist. 

May  * SEASCAPES  AND  LANDSCAPES  BY  c'.  THOMPSON- 

PRITCHARD.  Gallery  lecture  by  the  artist. 

Nov.  OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  WATERCOLORS  BY  LINDSEY 

GUDGER 

Dec.  ENGRAVINGS  ON  WOOD,  BY  TIMOTHY  COLE 

Dec.  PORTRAITS,  BY  ROSAMOND  NILES.  Many  of  Durham 

people. 
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1933 

Jan. 

FAR  EASTERN  ART.  Scrolls,  draperies,  books  and  other  art 
from  the  Barber  collection  and  Durham  community. 

Tan. -Feb. 
Feb. 

OIL  PAINTINGS  BY  IRENE  PRICE 

HOW  TO  MAKE  AN  ETCHING.  Prepared  by  John  Taylor 
Arms. 

March 

March 

April 

April 

ETCHINGS  BY  ALFRED  HUTTY 
NORTH  CAROLINA  HANDICRAFTS 
LITHOGRAPHY  BY  MABEL  DWIGHT 
^ORIENTAL  INDIAN  PAINTINGS.  From  collection  of  A.  G. 
Widgery.  Gallery  lecture  by  Professor  Widgery. 

Oct. 

PORTRAITS  BY  PRINCE  PIERRE  TROUBETZKOY.  Open- 
ing of  exhibition  attended  by  Prince  Troubetzkoy. 

1934 

Jan. 

GERMAN  GRAPHIC  ARTS  EXHIBIT.  From  the  Carl  Schurz 
Memorial  Foundation.  W.C.L.  given  one  item  from  the 
exhibit. 

Feb. 

RIO  GRANDE  PAINTERS.  Exhibit  from  Am.  Federation  of 
Arts. 

Feb. 

EARLY  EUROPEAN  AND  AMERICAN  POTTERY  AND 
PORCELAIN.  From  the  Barber  collection. 

March 

DUTCH  AND  FLEMISH  ARTISTS.  Exhibit  from  Am.  Fed- 
eration of  Arts . 

April 

ORIENTAL  RUGS.  From  the  collection  of  H.  Michaelyan. 
Gallery  talk  by  Mr.  Michaelyan. 

May 

EARLY  MODERN  ARCHITECTURE  OF  CHICAGO  1870- 
1910;  GRAPHIC  HISTORY  OF  THE  SKYSCRAPER. 
From  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Sept. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  ENGLISH  GOTHIC  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Compared  with  Trumbauer’s  models  for  West 
Campus  of  Duke  Univ. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

WATERCOLORS.  From  the  Southern  States  Art  League. 
MODERN  PHOTOGRAPHY.  From  American  Federation  of 
Arts. 

Dec. 

MODERN  ART  FROM  THE  MUSEUM  OF  MODERN 
ART.  Gallery  talk  by  Professor  Elizabeth  Gilmore. 

1935 

Jan. 

PUEBLO  INDIAN  PAINTING.  From  American  Federation 
of  Arts. 

Feb. 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  9th-I6th  CENTU- 
RIES AND  BIBLICAL  MANUSCRIPTS.  Gallery  talks  by 
Dorothy  Quynn  and  Kenneth  Clark,  Duke  faculty  mem- 
bers. 

March 

PORTRAITS  DEPICTING  NEGRO  LIFE.  By  William  Ar- 
thur Cooper  of  Charlotte,  N.C. 

April 

N.C.  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONTEST  FOR  GRAPHIC  ART 
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Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1936 
Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

May 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

1937 
Feb. 

April 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1938 
Feb. 

March 


MODERN  WOODCUTS  FROM  THE  WOODCUT  SOCI- 
ETY 

PAINTINGS  BY  GRANT  WOOD 

PORTRAITS  BY  ROSAMOND  NILES.  Some  of  the  portraits 
were  of  Durham,  N.C.  residents. 


OUR  GOVERNMENT  IN  ART.  Exhibition  prepared  under 
the  Public  Works  Project. 

MODERN  TEXTILES 

WATERCOLORS,  LITHOGRAPHS  AND  ETCHINGS. 
From  Art  Patrons  of  America. 

DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLORS  BY  JOHN  STEWART 
CURRY  AND  THOMAS  HART  BENTON.  From  Walker 
Gallery  in  New  York. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHI- 
BITION OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES  ARTS  LEAGUE 

ETCHINGS,  WOODCUTS  AND  LITHOGRAPHS.  From 
American  Artists  Group. 

AMERICAN  MINIATURES.  From  Gibbs  Memorial  Gallerv' 
in  Charleston. 

MAPS,  ORIGINALS  AND  FACSIMILES,  ILLUSTRATING 
500  YEARS  OF  CARTOGRAPHY.  Loaned  by  Professor 
Frederick  Artz  of  Oberlin  College. 


WATERCOLORS  OF  JAVANESE  SUBJECTS  AND  JAVA- 
NESE BATIK.  By  Mary  Latta  Dorrity  and  from  her  collec- 
tion. 

MEDIEVAL  MANUSCRIPTS.  Loaned  by  Otto  F.  Ege. 
INDIAN  AND  PERSIAN  MINIATURES.  Galleiy  talk  by 
Professor  A.  D.  McDonald. 

STENCIL  PRINTS  IN  COLOR.  From  American  Federation 
of  Arts. 

WATERCOLORS  BY  ARTHUR  B.  DAVIS.  Loaned  by  Mrs. 
Davis. 

JAPANESE  PRINTS.  From  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art 
EARLY  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS.  Boston  Mus.  of  Fine  Arts 
and  Fogg  Art  Mus.  Gallery  talk  by  Marcia  Mayfield. 
CHINESE  ALBUM  PAINTINGS  OF  SUNG  DYNASTi. 
From  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  of  Art. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,  MEASURED  DRAWINGS,  AND  RE- 
CONSTRUCTIONS OF  MAYAN  ARCHITECTURE. 
From  Carnegie  Inst,  of  Wash. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  1839-1937.  From  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 
Gallery  talk  by  Professor  Douglas  Hill  of  Chemistry  Dept. 
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Sept. 

WAR  ETCHINGS  BY  FRANCISCO  GOYA  AND  OTTO 
DIX.  From  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

NORTH  DAKOTA  BADLANDS.  Paintings  by  Paul  E.  Barr. 
DRAWINGS  AND  PAINTINGS  OF  HAROLD  J.  BREN- 
NAN. 

Nov. 

MODERN  WATERCOLORS.  From  American  Federation  of 
Arts. 

Dec. 

JAPANESE  WOODBLOCK  PRINTS  FROM  THE  PRIMI- 
TIVES TO  HIROSHIGE.  From  American  Federation  of 
Arts. 

1939 

Jan. 

SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  FILM— 200  MOTION  PICTURE 
STILLS. 

Feb. 

PAINTINGS  FROM  KLEEMAN  GALLERIES  IN  NEW 
YORK.  From  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

March 

*ETCHINGS  BY  LOUIS  ORR.  In  connection  with  Duke  Cen- 
tennial. 

April 

April 

May 

*PRINTS  BY  KATHE  KOLLWITZ 
PAINTINGS  BY  LOUIS  M.  EILSHEMIUS 
*OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  LITHOGRAPHY.  From  the  Rehn 
Galleries,  N.Y. 

June 

*WATERCOLORS  BY  BEN  EARL  LOONEY 
THE  MAKING  OF  A CONTEMPORARY  FILM 

Nov. 

Dec. 

*WORK  OF  FOUR  ARTISTS  FROM  WILMINGTON 
MASTERS  OF  AMERICAN  PAINTING.  From  American 
Federation  of  Arts. 

1940 

Jan. 

MODERN  DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.  Prepared  by  the 
U.S.  Housing  Authority. 

Feb. 

ICELANDIC  PAINTINGS.  From  American  Federation  of 
Arts. 

March 

*MODERN  SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING.  From  Museum 
of  Modern  Art. 

April 

May 

*FINE  SMALL  OILS  BY  LIVING  AMERICANS 
COSTUME  DESIGNS  BY  LADISLAUS  CZETTEL,  HUN- 
GARIAN DESIGNER.  From  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

June 

CLASSIC  AND  ROMANTIC  IN  ABSTRACT  PAINTING. 
From  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

*WATERCOLORS  BY  GENE  ERWIN 
AFRICAN  WATERCOLORS  BY  SANFORD  ROSS.  From 
American  Federation  of  Arts. 

Dec. 

‘THE  EIGHT.”  PAINTINGS  OF  1908. 

1941 

Jan. 

ETCHINGS  AND  PAINTINGS  BY  MURRAY  JONES  OF 
DURHAM. 
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Feb. 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  PAINTINGS.  From  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

April 

PRINTS  BY  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  ARTISTS. 
Erom  American  Federation  of  Arts. 

May 

PHOTOGRAPHS  OF  BUILDINGS  IN  STOCKHOLM 
SWEDEN.  Erom  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Oct. 

PORTRAITS  OF  LEADING  EDUCATORS  AT  UNC  AND 
DUKE.  By  Otto  Hans  Herschel.  The  artist  in  gallery-  each 

Nov. 

morning. 

DEVELOPMENT  OE  STAGE  DESIGN.  Erom  American 
Federation  of  Arts. 

Dec. 

PAINTINGS  OF  PABLO  PICASSO.  From  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art. 

1942 
M arch 
April 

PRINTS  BY  ELIZABETH  WHITE  OE  SUMTER,  S.C. 
TWENTY  PAINTINGS  BY  T\\  ENTY  MODERN  ARTISTS. 
Erom  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

May 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN.  Erom  Brooklyn 
Museum,  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  & The  Smith- 

Oct. 

sonian. 

*MAPS  AND  CHARTS.  Assembled  by  war  training  class  in 
cartography  for  the  450th  anniversarv  of  d1scoser\-  of 
America. 

Nov. 

*OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  W ATERCOLORS  BY  SOLDIER 
ARTISTS  AT  ET.  BRAGG.  Gallery  lecture  by  Gen.  Edwin 
Parke  of  Et.  Bragg. 

1943 

Ian. 

Feb. 

M ORKS  BY  DURHAM  ARTISTS 

INDICES  OE  AMERICAN  DESIGN.  Tobacco  signs,  ship 
figureheads,  old  albums,  etc.  arranged  by  Katherine  Gil- 
bert. 

March 

CONTEMPORARY  ERENCH  PAINTINGS  PROM  LURCY 

April 

COLLECTION.  Loaned  bv  George  Lurcv  of  Chapel  Hill. 
EUROPEAN  CURRENCY  USED  DURING  INFLATION 
OF  \\  ORLD  WAR  I— GERMAN,  AUSTRIAN.  POLISH. 
Collected  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Young  of  the  Romance  Language 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dept. 

HISTORY  OP  PRINTS.  Prom  Baltimore  Museum  of  .\rt. 
REPRESENTATIVE  PRINTS  OF  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  In- 
cludes illustration  of  book  of  Job  and  from  Dante.  National 
Gallery. 

1944 

Feb. 

ILLUMINATED  MANUSCRIPTS  AND  PHOTOGRAPHS 
OP  MEDIEVAL  ARCHITECTURE  AND  SCULPTURE. 
In  conjunction  with  Religious  Arts  Pesti\  al. 
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March 

April 

AMERICAN  NEGRO  SCULPTURE 

IMPRESSIONIST  PRINTS.  From  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 
Caller)'  lecture  by  the  museum  director,  Mrs.  Adelyn 
Breeskin. 

May 

LOOK  AT  YOUR  NEIGHBORHOOD— TOWN  PLAN- 
NING. Plans  by  Rudolf  Mock,  architect  of  New  York.  From 
Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

July 

SOUTHERN  AMERICAN  ART.  In  conjunction  with  Inter- 
American  workshop  of  the  School  of  Spanish  Studies. 

Nov. 

JOSEPH  ALBERS.  German  artist  teaching  at  Black  Mountain 
College  near  Asheville. 

1945 

Oct. 

Dec. 

W OOD  ENGRAVINGS  BY  CLAIRE  LEIGHTON 
RELIGIOUS  ART.  Arranged  and  galler)'  lecture  by  Elizabeth 
Gilmore  Holt. 

1946 

Jan. 

COPTIC  CLOTHS.  1700  years  old  made  by  the  Copts.  Chris- 
tian natives  of  Egypt.  From  San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art. 
Gallery  lecture  by  Eva  Ingersoll  Gatling. 

Feb. 

\\  ORK  OF  RUSSIAN  CHILD  ARTISTS.  From  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

1947 

Jan. 

March 

W ORKS  BY  EARL  MUELLER.  Duke  faculty  exhibition. 
*GREEK  REVIVAL  ARCHITECTURE  IN  AMERICA  AND 
AMERICAN  BOOKPLATES.  In  conjunction  with  Duke’s 
Festival  of  American  Arts. 

April 

Nov. 

AMERICAN  BOOKPLATES 

PAINTINGS  BY  EMIL  HOLZHAUER,  MARION  JUNKIN, 
AND  GEORGINA  KLITGAARD 

1948 

Jan. 

RENAISSANCE  DRAWINGS  (REPRODUCTIONS).  In  con- 
junction with  Southeastern  Renaissance  meeting. 

Jan. 

May 

*OIL  1940-1945.  Paintings  from  Standard  Oil  Company. 
HOUSES  USA  1607-1946.  Photographic  History  of  American 
Architecture.  Prepared  by  Life  Magazine. 

1949 

Jan. 

BAROQUE  CHURCH  FACADES,  A STUDY  EXHIBI- 
TION. Prepared  by  Art  Dept.,  Wesleyan  College,  Conn. 

May 

June 

Sept. 

*WORK  OF  DURHAM  ARTISTS 
ARCHITECTURAL  MODELS 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  OF  CHARLES  SIBLEY  OF 
THE  DUKE  ART  DEPARTMENT 

Oct. 

*BOOK  JACKETS.  From  American  Federation  of  Arts  and 
Book  Jacket  Designers  Guild. 
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Nov. 

MATTHEW  AND  STANILAWA  NOWICKl  OF  THE  RAL- 
EIGH SCHOOL  OE  DESIGN 

Dec. 

PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE  RY  EOUR  DURHAM 
ARTISTS: 

Mrs.  E.  London — Still  Life  and  Landscape. 

Mrs.  Barnes  Woodhall — Sculpture  & Relief  Plaques. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Manasse — Expressionistic  Paintings. 

Angus  McDougall — Realistic  Painting  and  Sculpture. 

1950 

Jan. 

Feb. 

WORKS  BY  CLEVE  GRAY,  AMERICAN  ARTIST 
DESIGNS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  CHILDREN,  GRADES 
1-12,  EROM  AROUND  THE  W ORLD 

March 

PORTRAITURE  — REPRODUCTIONS.  Gallerx  lecture  by 
Mariana  Jenkins.  Duke  Art  Department. 

April 

“BY  THE  SEA.”  TW  ENTIETH  CENTURY  AMERICAN  & 
EUROPEAN  PAINTINGS 

May 

WOOD  ENGRAVING  BY  CLAIRE  LEIGHTON— NEW 
ENGLAND  INDUSTRIES 

Oct. 

JAPANESE  PRINTS.  From  the  collection  of  Philip  Williams. 
Gallery  talk  by  Philip  W'illiams. 

Oct. -Nov. 
Nov. 

SCULPTURE  BY  PAINTERS.  Erom  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 
LINES  THAT  LIVE;  DRAW  INGS  AND  SKETCHES.  From 

Dec. 

Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

PAINTINGS  BY  GEORGE  KACHERGIS  OE  U.N.C.  Gal- 
lery lecture  by  the  artist. 

1951 

Jan. 

PRIMER  OE  GLASS  DESIGN.  From  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art. 

Feb. 

*KLEE,  KANDINSKY,  FEININGER.  From  Yale  Universitx , 
Phillips  Gallery  in  Washington,  & Dean  J.  A.  McClain  of 
Duke.  Gallery  lecture  by  John  Canaday. 

March 

April 

^DESIGNS  IN  HOME  EURNISHINGS.  Erom  local  stores. 
THEATRICAL  HISTORY  EROM  ANCIENT  GREECE  TO 
BROADWAY.  Prepared  bv  Life  Magazine. 

April 

^COLONIAL  ARCHITECTURE  OE  ANTIGUA  GUATE- 
MALA 1543-1773.  Photographs  by  Professor  Sidney  Mark- 

Oct. 

man. 

DURER  PRINTS  OP  BOOK  OP  REVELATION.  From  the 

Nov. 

Dec. 

N.C.  State  Gallerv. 

PRINCIPLES  OP  DESIGN.  From  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 
ORIENTAL  ART  EROM  THE  COLLECTION  OP  LEON 
ELLIS  OE  DUKE  UNIVERSITT 

1952 

Jan. 

*RENAISSANCE  PAINTING.  Erom  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 
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Feb. 

April 

PAINTINGS  OF  SUE  McMULLEN,  DUKE  SENIOR 
PAINTINGS  BY  LOGAL  ARTISTS.  Prepared  by  Durham  Art 
Guild. 

Sept. 

PAINTINGS  AND  PRINTS  BY  ROBERT  BRODERSON, 
DUKE  ART  DEPARTMENT 

Oct. 

GREEK  POTTERS  AND  PAINTERS,  A STUDY  EXHIBI- 
TION 

Nov. 

HOW  PRINTS  ARE  MADE.  From  Metropolitan  Museum  of 
Art. 

1953 

Jan. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  WORLD,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBIT. 
Prepared  by  Life  Magazine. 

Feb. 

*ART  OF  THE  BULLFIGHT.  From  the  collection  of  the 
Peruvian  Ambassador. 

April 

July 

PAINTING  BY  DUKE  STUDENTS 

RODEO  IN  MINIATURE.  Constructed  by  students  of  Robert 
M.  Broderson  of  Duke  Univ. 

Oct. 

*CLOWNS.  Series  of  art  work  by  famous  artists  depicting 
clowns.  Erom  Museum  of  Modem  Art. 

1954 

Jan. 

PAINTINGS  BY  JOHN  GORDON  OF  EAST  CAROLINA 
COLLEGE 

March 

April 

OIL  PAINTINGS  BY  ROBERT  BRODERSON 
LITHOGRAPHS,  WOOD  ENGRAVINGS  & PHOTO- 
GRAPHS OF  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE,  LONDON,  1851. 

Oct. 

Assembled  by  Smith  College  & MIT. 

LIEE  STUDIES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY.  Drawings  by 
students  at  The  State  University  of  Iowa. 

Nov. 

WATERCOLOR  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY 
PRANK  BAISDEN 

1955 

Jan. 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  KENNETH  NESS  OE 
U.N.C. 

Feb. 

ETCHINGS  BY  MARC  CHAGALL.  Gallery  lecture  by  Prof. 
J.  J.  Demorest  on  “Chagall’s  Etchings  for  the  Eables  of 
LaEontaine.  ” 

March 

CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS.  Prom  Phil- 

April 

lips  Gallery  in  Washington. 

RELIGIOUS  PRINTS  BY  ARTISTS  FROM  DURER  TO 
ROUAULT.  Loaned  from  the  George  Binet  Print  Collec- 
tion. 

June 

Oct. 

HANS  CHRISTIAN  ANDERSEN 

LANDSCAPE  PAINTINGS  BY  PHILLIP  MOOSE,  NORTH 
CAROLINA  ARTIST 

Dec. 

LITHOGRAPHS  BY  RALSTON  CRAWFORD 
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1956 

Jan.  CARTOON  DRAWINGS  BY  SAUL  STEINBERG 

Feb.  *LEONARDO  DA  VINCI,  AN  EXHIBITION  OF  HIS  SCIEN- 

TIFIC ACHIEVEMENTS,  INCLUDING  DRAWINGS 
AND  ENGINEERING  MODELS.  Erom  I B M. 

March  CONTEMPORARY  ITALIAN  PRINTS.  Loaned  from  the 
George  Binet  Print  Collection. 

April  PRINTINGS,  DRAWINGS,  SCULPTURES  BY  THE  CREA- 

TIVE ARTS  GROUP  OP  CHAPEL  HILL,  DURHAM, 
AND  RALEIGH 

May  CONTEMPORARY  COLOR  PRINTS  OE  HAYTER,  FUL- 

LER, AND  PRASCONI.  Loaned  from  the  Smithsonian 
Inst. 

Oct.  WOODCUTS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  ERNEST  DESOTO  OF 

UNIV.  OF  ILLINOIS 

Nov.  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  JOSEPH  COX  OF  THE 

SCHOOL  OE  DESIGN,  N.C.  STATE,  RALEIGH 

Dec.  GRAPHIC  WORK  OP  GEORGES  BRAQUE.  Eirst  showing 

in  America. 

1957 

Jan.  PRIMER  OE  GLASS  DESIGN.  Prepared  by  Steuben  Glass 

Co.  and  circulated  by  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Feb.  SEA  SHELLS  GATHERED  BY  MISS  MAXINE  WEST- 

PHAL,  COUNSELLOR  OP  BASSETT  HOUSE.  Prom 
around  Philippine  Islands. 

Feb.  UKIYO-E  WOODCUTS.  Sponsored  by  Japanese  National 

Commission  of  UNESCO  and  the  Smithsonian  Inst. 

March  OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  ROBERT  BENSON 

April  *PAINTINGS  BY  KLARA  ZALE  OSIS 

May  ^PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  ROBERT  M . BRODER- 
SON 

1958 

1959 

1960 

1961 

Nov.  *AFR1CAN  SCULPTURES  EROM  THE  SEGY  GALLERY. 

Sponsored  by  the  Woman’s  College.  Held  in  the  Lobby  of 
the  Woman’s  College  Library  . 

1962 

March  *CONTEMPORARY  LATIN  AMERICAN  PAINTING  AND 
DRAWING 

April  ^AMERICAN  DRAWINGS  FROM  THE  PRINGETON  GOL- 
LECTION 
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May 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1963 
Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

April 

May 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

1964 
Jan. 
Feb. 

March 

April 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 


^PRINTS  BY  JAPANESE  ARTISTS  KIYOSHI  SIATO  AND 
KAORU  KUANO 

*IBRAM  LASSAW  — SCULPTURE  AND  PAINTING.  Artist 
in  residence. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  EXHIBIT  OF  ART  AND  CULTURAL 
CENTERS 

*NAI\'E  PAINTERS  OE  LATIN  AMERICA 
^ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  ART.  From  the  Solomon  R. 
Guggenheim  Museum  of  Art. 


^PRINTS  BY  FIVE  GERMAN  EXPRESSIONISTS.  Erom 
M useum  of  Modern  Art. 

*THE  STIEGLITZ  CIRGLE.  From  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

*WOMEN  IN  GONTEMPORARY  ART.  In  conjunction  with 
the  women’s  symposium.  Assembled  from  leading  museums 
by  Gaillard  Ravenel. 

SURREALISM  AND  ITS  EORERUNNERS.  Erom  American 
Federation  of  Art. 

^LEONARD  BASKIN,  HIS  GIL\PHIC  ART.  Loaned  by  Mr.  & 
Mrs.  Sindler. 

AREA  ARTISTS.  OIL  PAINTINGS  BY  FAGULTP  OF  EDU- 
GATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  TRIANGLE  AREA 

SGULPTORS’  DRAW  INGS.  From  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom 
Gollection. 

*AMERIGAN  PAINTINGS  FROM  THE  GOLLECTION  OF 
HARRY  DALTON  OF  CHARLOTTE 

^PAINTINGS,  DRAW  INGS,  LITHOGIL\PHYOEBRODER- 
SON 


EARLY  BOOK  ART.  Loaned  from  N.G.  Museum  of  Art. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRENDS  IN  PRINTMAKING.  Prom 
Ferdinand  Roten  Galleries  in  Baltimore. 

=*=EDITH  LONDON,  PAINTINGS,  GOLLAGES  & DRAW- 
INGS 

W ORKS  BY  GONTEMPORARY  AMERIGAN,  EUROPEAN 
AND  JAPANESE  ARTISTS.  From  International  Graphic 
Arts  Societv. 

CHIAROSGURO  WOODGUTS  FROM  THE  GEORGE 
BINET  PRINT  GOLLEGTION 

*PAINTINGS  BY  VERNON  PRATT.  In  conjunction  with  semi- 
nar on  “Humanities  and  the  Arts — Our  Role  on  the  Cam- 
pus’’ 

^SCULPTURES  AND  DIL\W  INGS  BY  TROY  W EST 
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1965 

Jan. 

Jan. 

ART  AND  ARTIFACTS  OF  PRECOLUMBIAN  PERU 
*CLASSICAL  ANTIQUITIES  FROM  THE  COLLECTION 
OF  IRIS  LOVE 

March 

*OLDER  EUROPEAN  PAINTING  FROM  THE  COLLEC- 
TION OF  HARRY  L.  DALTON 

April 

May 

^EXHIBITION  OF  CALLIGRAPHY 

^ITALIAN  LANDSCAPE  DRAWINGS  FROM  THE  COL- 
LECTION OF  JANOS  SCHOLZ 

June  GHOSTS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE;  REPRODUCTIVE 

PRINTS  OF  WORKS  BY  THE  GREAT  AND  FASHION- 
ABLE PAINTERS  OF  THE  LATE  19th  CENTURY 


Sept. 

COLLAGES  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  ROBERT  MOTHER- 
WELL 

Nov. 

*A  SURVEY  OF  EGYPTIAN  SCULPTURE  FROM  THE 
OLD  KINGDOM  THROUGH  THE  GRAECO-ROMAN 
PERIOD 

Dec. 

*ONE  HUNDRED  HYMN  AND  HYMN  TUNE  BOOKS 
FROM  EARLY  AMERICA.  From  the  collection  of  Dr. 

Dec. 

Robert  John  of  North  Carolina  College,  Durham. 
REMBRANDT  PRINTS.  From  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

1966 

Jan. 

*EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPEAN  PAINTING 
FROM  THE  COLLECTION  OF  ROBERT  AND  BER- 
TINA  L.  MANNING  OF  N.C. 

March 

^ITALIAN  MASTER  DRAWINGS  FROM  THE  COLLEC- 
TION OF  MRS.  RICHARD  KRAUTHEIMER 

Mav 

Nov. 

*EDITH  LONDON— RECENT  W ORKS 
*VERNON  PRATT— RECENT  W ORKS 

1967 

April 

*INTAGLIO  PRINTS  BY  MAURICIO  LASANSKY 

1968 

Feb. 

GRAPHIC  TECHNIQUES.  Prepared  by  Ackland  Museum, 

March 

Chapel  Hill. 

RECENT  WORKS  BY  EDITH  LONDON.  Her  fourth  Duke 

May 

Nov. 

showing. 

DUKE  ART  DEPARTMENT  STUDENT  SHOW 
HOW  A LITHOGRAPH  IS  MADE.  Distributed  b\  American 
Federation  of  Arts.  Prepared  by  Tamarind  Lithograph 

Dec. 

Workshop,  Los  Angeles. 

*ELEMENTS  OF  MODERN  ART.  From  Solomon  R.  Gug- 
genheim Museum. 
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1969 

April  *RECENT  WORKS  RY  ED  CONNELLY  OF  PHILADEL- 
PHIA 

Mav  ^PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS  BY  VINTON  LIDELL 
PICKENS 

July-Sept.  *DRAWTNGS  AND  PAINTINGS  OF  RANSOM  PATRICK. 

This  was  last  exhibition  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library 
before  opening  of  the  new  museum.  In  the  catalog  Prof. 
Patrick  thanks  the  Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  Evelyn 
Harrison  and  Dr.  Powell. 

Information  for  this  compilation  came  from:  exhibition  catalogs  in  the  East 
Campus  Library;  archives  of  the  Art  Association  and  Arts  Council;  Duke 
Alumni  Register;  The  Duke  Chronicle;  Durham  Morning  Herald;  Duke  Uni- 
versity Weekly  Calendar;  and  Reports  of  the  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s 
College  Library.  The  list  probably  is  incomplete. 
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APPENDK  V 


MUSEUM  ITEMS  IN  THE  EAST  CAMPUS  LIBRARY 

[References  are  to  information  about  the  object  and/or  about  its  being  placed 
in  the  Woman’s  College  Library.  Information  about  items  transferred  from 
University  House  can  be  found  in:  “University  House,”  pamphlet  in  Duke 
University  file.  Reference  Ofiice,  East  Campus  Library;  Durham  Morning 
Herald,  December  11,  I960;  The  University  Libraries,  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent 1960/61,  p.  5]. 


Oil  Paintings 

BEACH  SCENE.  By  Jakob  Maris.  Dutch  1838-1899.  A fishing  boat  unloading 
catch  at  low  tide,  horse  cart  standing  by.  Canvas  20”  x 30”,  gilt  frame. 
Donor:  C.  C.  Dula,  1930.  [History  of  Funds,  p.  148,  Gift  Records  Office, 
Duke  University;  Duke  Alumni  Register,  16  (February  1930),  37-38;  17 
(January  1931),  frontispiece  and  p.  16]. 

WILLIAM  K.  BOYD.  By  Irene  Price  from  sittings  of  Professor  Boyd  in  1932 
arranged  by  Lillian  Griggs,  Librarian  of  the  Woman’s  College  Library. 
Canvas  28”  x 36”,  gilt  frame.  Donor:  Irene  Price,  1932.  [Art  Associafron 
Papers,  June-September,  1932]. 

CALIFORNIA  COAST.  By  A.  M.  Podchemikoff  (1886-1933).  Canvas  36”  x 
42”,  gilt  frame.  Donor:  Amelie  McAlister  Upshur  in  1938  as  part  of  Cen- 
tennial Celebration.  [History  of  Funds,  p.  169;  letter  from  A.  S.  Brower  to 
President  Few,  October  31,  1938,  Few  Papers]. 

MRS.  CAREY.  By  John  Hoppner.  Portrait  of  Anne  Carey,  dau.  of  playwright 
George  Carey.  Painted  ca.  1780.  Canvas  60”  x 84”,  gilt  frame.  Loaned  to 
Woman’s  College  Library  by  Mrs.  Benjamin  N.  Duke  in  1934;  given  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Duke  Biddle  in  1943.  [Art  in  America,  5 (June  1917),  209-214; 
Duke  Alumni  Register,  20  (August  1934),  204;  29  (March  1943),  60]. 

DR.  BRAXTON  CRAVEN.  By  Mary  Lyde  Hicks  Williams,  1928.  Canvas 
28  ” X 36  ”,  framed. 

ANGIER  B.  DUKE.  By  N.  H.  Busey,  1895.  Canvas  33”  x 59”,  gilt  frame. 

Transferred  from  University  House,  1960. 

BENJAMIN  N.  DUKE.  By  C.  A.  Wiltschek.  Canvas  29  ” x 40”,  gilt  frame. 
BENJAMIN  N.  DUKE.  By  N.  H.  Busey,  1894.  Canvas  36”  x 50”,  gilt  frame. 

Transferred  from  University  House,  1960. 

MRS.  BENJAMIN  N.  DUKE  (in  crystal  anniversary  dress).  By  N.  H.  Busey, 
1894.  Canvas  36”  x 50”.  Transferred  from  University  House,  1960. 

MARY  DUKE  AS  YOUNG  GIRL.  By  N.  H.  Busey,  1895.  Canvas  33”  x 59”. 

Transferred  from  University  House,  1960. 

WASHINGTON  DUKE,  [under  glass]  By  John  DaCosta,  1925.  Canvas  40”  x 
50”,  gilt  frame.  Donor:  Doris  Duke. 
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WASHINGTON  DUKE.  ByN.  H.  Busey,  1924.  Canvas  36”  x 50”,  gilt  frame. 
Donor:  Mrs.  B.  N.  Duke,  1930. 

MRS.  MARY  DUKE  LYON.  Artist  unknown.  Canvas  25”  x 30”,  gilt  frame. 

Transferred  from  University  House,  1960. 

MAKING  WESTING— THE  VANGUARD  ROUNDING  THE  HORN. 
Canvas  32”  x 40”,  framed.  By  G.  Thompson-Pritchard.  Donor;  G.  Thomp- 
son-Pritchard  from  his  exhibition  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library,  1932. 
[Art  Association  Papers]. 

NAOMI  AND  RUTH  GLEANING  IN  FIELDS  OF  BOAZ.  By  N.  H.  Busey. 

Canvas  33  ” x 44  ”,  gilt  frame.  Transferred  from  University  House,  1960. 
THE  REAPERS.  By  N.  H.  Busey,  1880.  Canvas  33”  x 44”,  gilt  frame.  Trans- 
ferred from  University  House,  1960. 

BESSIE  WHITTED  SPENCE.  By  Irene  Price.  Canvas  30”  x 36”,  framed. 
Placed  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  after  the  Spence  home  burned, 
1962. 

TENDING  THE  FLOCK.  By  Charles  Emile  Jacque.  French  1813-1894. 
Canvas  26”  x 32”,  gilt  frame.  Donor:  C.  C.  Dula,  1930.  [History  of  Funds, 
p.  148;  Duke  Alumni  Register,  16  (February  1930),  37-38;  17  (1931),  16]. 


Sculpture 

CHARIOTEER  AND  HORSES.  By  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington.  Bronze  group 
sculpture,  1’8”  tall,  plinth  2’  x IW  x 8”.  Words  at  base,  “Tutte  le  briglie  io 
voglio  alia  mia  mano”  (All  the  reins  I want  to  hold  in  my  own  hands),  a 
quotation  from  Giosue  Carducci.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Gorham  Gallery  on 
5th  Ave.  in  New  York  about  1912.  Apparently  given  to  Duke  University  by 
the  artist.  Sent  to  the  Woman’s  College  Library  by  President  Few  in  the 
1930’s.  [Art  and  Progress,  4 (Nov.  1912-Oct.  1913),  773-776;  Catalogue  of 
Exhibition  of  Sculpture  by  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington.  No.  165  (New  York: 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  1936);  Emile  Schaub-Koch,  Vie  et 
Modelage  contribution  a Vetude  de  Voeuvre  d’Anna  Hyatt  Huntington 
(Lisbon),  1957),  p.  73;  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  (New  York:  American 
Sculpture  Series,  no.  3,  1947),  p.  26.] 

ANGIERB.  DUKE.  Bronze  bust.  By  A.  DuChene.  Donor:  Mrs.  Mary  Duke 
Biddle,  1937.  [History  of  Funds,  p.  116;  Duke  Alumni  Register,  23  (May 
1937),  117;  Durham  Morning  Herald,  May  9,  1937.] 

BENJAMIN  N.  DUKE.  Marble  bust.  Unveiled  in  the  Woman’s  College 
Library  April  27,  1928.  Donor:  The  Duke  Family.  [Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  April  28,  1928,  p.  1;  Duke  Alumni  Register,  14  (1928),  200; 
History  of  Funds,  p.  149.] 

BENJAMIN  N.  DUKE.  Bronze  bust.  By  Charles  Keck,  1934. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN  DUKE.  Bronze  bust.  By  Charles  Keck,  1934. 

WASHINGTON  DUKE.  Bronze  bust.  By  Charles  Keck,  1934. 
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Etchings,  Engravings,  Prints,  and  Reproductions 

AUTUMN  SCENE.  By  Edwin  Lamasure,  Reproduction  of  painting  of  horse 
and  cart.  Donor:  W.  L.  Dick. 

WASHINGTON  IRVING  AND  HIS  CIRCLE.  Engraving.  Donor:  George 
Ehlhardt. 

AN  OUTPOST  OE  CIVILIZATION.  By  Edwin  Lamasure.  Reproduction  of 
painting.  18  ” x 24”,  framed.  Donor:  W.  L.  Dick. 

THE  ROADMENDERS.  Etching.  By  Margaret  M.  Law,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
Donor:  Southern  States  Art  League,  1932.  Eramed  by  C.  A.  Earrell  in 
Greensboro.  [Art  Association  Papers]. 

SIX  SCENES  AT  DUKE  UNIVERSITY.  By  Louis  Orr.  Etchings,  each  12”  x 
14”,  framed  under  glass.  Prepared  for  the  Duke  Centennial,  1938. 


Furniture  and  Furnishings 

DESK.  American  desk  belonging  to  Captain  Ots\ay  Burns,  used  on  “The 
Snapdragon,”  a privateer  in  the  War  of  1812.  Donor:  Walter  Francis  Bums, 
Sr.,  1929.  [Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  August  18,  1929;  The  News-Times, 
Morehead  City-Beaufort,  N.C.,  June  23,  1975.] 

DESK  of  Washington  Duke.  American  walnut  and  birdseye  maple,  made 
about  1850  after  the  design  of  an  English  landlord’s  desk;  a Wooten  Patent 
desk,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Used  by  Washington  Duke  in  his  home  and 
later  in  his  office  in  the  Bull  Factory  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 
Donor:  Edgar  S.  Toms  [History  of  Funds,  p.  190d;  The  Connoisseur,  191, 
no.  767  (January  1976),  63]. 

DESK  of  Benjamin  N.  Duke.  Roller  top,  mahogany. 

MIRROR.  Walnut  mirror  purchased  from  the  Barber  collection,  1956.  30”  x 
60  ”.  [Margaret  L.  Barber  file.  Librarian’s  Office,  East  Campus  Library]. 

PRINTING  PRESS.  Henkel  hand  printing  press  made  by  Ambrose  Henkel, 
New  Market,  Virginia,  1806.  Donated  1932.  [Duke  Alumni  Register,  18 
(1932),  48-49;  Durham  Morning  Herald,  Januar>-  31,  1932;  Greensboro 
Daily  News,  January  31,  1932.] 

PRINTING  PRESS.  Twentieth  Century  Reliance  iron  hand  press.  Donor: 
J.  L.  Horne,  editor  of  Rocky  Mount  Telegram,  1951.  [Duke  Universit\- 
File,  Reference  Office,  East  Campus  Library]. 

RUG.  Chinese  handwoven.  Chinese  scene  with  blue  border,  12’  x 15’.  Donor: 
James  A.  Thomas. 

TAPESTRY.  Beauvais  tapestry,  “The  Bath,”  with  two  female  figures,  birds 
and  cupids  and  a wine  grapevine  border.  Donor:  Mrs.  Mars’  Duke  Biddle, 
1943.  9’8”  X 7’9”.  [Duke  Alumni  Register,  29  (March  1943),  60]. 

TAPESTRY.  Boy  and  Girl;  signed,  E.  P.  Brs  an.  6’  x 3’. 

VASES.  Pair  of  North  Carolina  pottery  vases,  12  ” high,  swirl  glaze  of  blues 
and  browns.  Donor:  J.  Palmer,  Sanford,  N.C.,  1930’s. 

HALL  TABLE,  CHAIRS,  AND  MIRROR.  Transferred  from  Unisersits 
House,  1960. 
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Chippendale  style  mahogany  console  table,  with  carved  cabriole  legs  with 
claw  and  ball  feet. 

Pair  of  Chippendale  style  mahogany  open  arm  chairs,  open-work  panel 
back,  to  match  table. 

Spanish  style  garniture,  centerpiece,  floral  cloisonnd  porcelain  body, 
winged  architectural  cupid  and  female  figures,  square  compote  gilt  metal 
base,  pair  of  flagons. 

French  plate  mantel  mirror,  gilt  wood  with  massive  fruit  and  floral  fes- 
toons, with  ribbon  bow  comers  and  large  shell  surmount. 


Furniture  and  Furnishings  in  Thomas  Room 

BOXES.  Two  lacquered  round  Chinese  boxes,  6”  high,  12  ” diameter.  Intri- 
cately car\  ed  with  a scene  of  people,  mountains  and  trees  on  the  lids;  floral 
carxings  on  the  sides.  Donor:  Mrs.  Ernst  Behrend,  1974.  [Thomas  Room 
File,  Librarian’s  Office,  East  Campus  Library.] 

CABINET.  James  Thomas’  Chinese  cabinet  of  teakwood,  made  in  Shanghai, 
1895.  Carved  pagoda-like  top,  dragons  on  side  columns,  and  other  carv  ings; 
7’6  ” X 6’.  Donor:  Eleanor  Lansing  Thomas,  1935.  [University  Libraries, 
Report  to  the  President  1935/36]. 

CHINESE  IMPERIAL  COURT  ROBE.  Given  to  General  Arthur  MacArthur 
when  he  served  in  the  Far  East.  Ch’ing  Dynasty  (GhiaCh-ing  period)  1796- 
1820.  Donor:  Mrs.  Douglas  MacArthur,  1966.  [Thomas  Room  File,  Li- 
brarian’s Office,  East  Campus  Library;  University  Libraries,  Report  to  the 
President  1966/67,  p.  10]. 

EMBROIDERED  BLANKET.  Brilliant  red  with  embroidered  blue  flowers 
and  butterflies  and  gold  leaves;  54”  x 78”.  Embroidered  in  one  comer  is 
“J-  A.  Thomas  Esq.  from  F.  K.  Wong  Sinsong.”  Donor:  James  A.  Thomas, 
1920’s.  [Alice  M.  Baldwin  to  James  A.  Thomas,  March  27,  1931,  James  A. 
Thomas  Papers]. 

LAMPS.  Two  Chinese  porcelain  lions  or  “dogs  of  fo  ” mounted  as  lamps.  The 
green  mythical  beasts  are  11”  high  on  metal  and  porcelain  bases  8 ” high. 
Donor:  Mrs.  James  A.  Thomas,  1967.  [Thomas  Room  File,  Librarian’s 
Office,  East  Campus  Library;  History  of  Funds,  p.  399]. 

MARBLE  LIONS.  (Called  “dogs  of  fo  ” when  in  front  of  Buddhist  temples). 
Carv  ed  white  marble  20  ” high  on  12  ” high  marble  bases.  These  had  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Thomas  home  in  China.  Donor:  Mrs.  James  A.  Thomas, 
1962.  [History  of  Funds,  p.  198b;  The  Universitv-  Libraries,  Report  to  the 
President  1962/63,  p.  9]. 

PORTRAIT.  CHEANG  PARK  CHEW,  a business  associate  and  friend  of 
James  A.  Thomas.  By  Zee  Koo  Zay.  Oil  on  canvas  32”  x 40”,  framed.  Donor: 
Mr.  Cheang,  1930.  [W  illiam  K.  Boyd  Library'  Papers,  Spring  1931;  The 
Duke  Chronicle,  April  15,  1931]. 

PORTRAIT.  JAMES  A.  THOMAS.  By  Douglas  Chandor.  Oil  on  canvas  28  ” x 
36  ”,  gilt  frame.  [Durham  Morning  Herald,  January  29,  1932,  p.  2]. 

RUG.  Chinese,  4’  x 8’.  Woven  with  metal  thread  on  background  of  blue  and 
tan . A golden  pheasant  (or  phoenix  bird)  and  a stork  are  the  central  figures  of 
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the  design  and  they  are  surrounded  by  peony  blossoms  and  foliations. 
Inscribed  at  one  end  in  Chinese  characters  is  “Prepared  for  the  Ning  Shou 
Kung,  a palace  in  the  Forbidden  City  of  Peking  where  the  Empress 
Dowager  Tz’u  Hsi  resided.  Donor;  James  A.  Thomas,  1931.  [Duke  Alumni 
Register,  18  (Januar>'  1932),  15;  The  Duke  Chronicle,  January-  13,  1932; 
James  A.  Thomas  to  Henry  Dwire,  Dec.  7, 1931,  James  A.  Thomas  Papers]. 

RUGS.  Three  large  (16’  x 16’)  Chinese  handwoven  rugs  in  red  and  black  with 
initials  of  James  A.  Thomas  in  center  and  Chinese  Symbol  for  good  luck 
around  the  border.  Made  for  the  Thomas  Memorial  Room.  Donor:  Cheang 
Park  Chew,  1941.  [History  of  Funds,  p.  198;  Lillian  B.  Griggs  Papers, 
1941]. 

SCREEN.  Coromandel  screen  of  sixteenth  centur>-  (Ming  dynast>  ).  17’  x 9’ 
with  12  panels.  Black  lacquered  background  and  water  colored  with  scenes 
of  houses  and  people;  border  of  floral  designs.  Donor:  Mrs.  James  A. 
Thomas,  1949.  [History  oj  Funds,  p.  399;  Durham  Morning  Herald,  July 
24,  1949;  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  July  24,  1949;  The  University 
Libraries,  Report  to  the  President  1947/48,  p.  9]. 

SCROLLS.  Two  antique  Chinese  silk  scrolls  which  hung  in  the  Dulles’  New 
York  home  for  many  years:  bamboo  design,  late  Sung  dynasty  (48”  x 60”) 
peach  blossoms  and  birds,  late  17th  century’  (42”  x 68”).  Donor;  Mrs.  John 
Foster  Dulles,  1956.  [History  of  Funds,  198b;  Library  Notes,  32  (Decem- 
ber 1956),  20;  Thomas  Room  File,  Librarian’s  Office,  East  Campus 
Library]. 

SCROLLS.  Four  silk  scrolls,  each  42”  x 72”:  Calligraphy — a love  poem; 
Man  — conventional  family  ancestor;  The  Lady — a concubine;  The  Group 
— family  life.  Donor;  Mrs.  James  A.  Thomas,  1962.  [The  UniversiU’ 
Libraries,  Report  to  the  President  1962/63,  p.  9;  Thomas  Room  File, 
Librarian’s  Office,  East  Campus  Library  ]. 

STATUETTES.  Two  Blanc  de  Chine  statuettes  of  Kuan  Yin,  Goddess  of 
Mercy,  from  the  Ch’ien  Lung  period  (1735-1795).  Made  in  the  Fukien 
Province.  These  creamy-white  porcelain  statuettes  are  19”  high  and  are  on 
4 ” high  teakwood  bases.  Donor:  Mrs.  James  A.  Thomas,  1959.  [History  of 
Funds,  p.  198a;  Duke  University  Library  Newsletter,  6,  no.  2 (February- 
1959);  Thomas  Room  File,  Librarian’s  Office,  East  Campus  Library  ]. 

TABLE.  Teakwood;  32  ” high,  45”  diameter.  Carxed  fruit  and  leaf  designs  on 
teakwood  base  and  around  the  marble  top.  Purchased  from  the  Barber 
collection,  1956.  [Margaret  L.  Barber  File,  Librarian’s  Ofiice,  EastCampus 
Library]. 

TABLES.  Two  small  teakwood  tables,  22  ” high,  24”  diameter,  which  were 
given  to  John  Watson  Foster  by  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China.  Donor: 
Mrs.  James  A.  Thomas  who  received  them  as  a gift  from  Mr.  Eoster’s 
daughter,  Eleanor  Lansing.  [The  University  Libraries,  Report  to  the  Presi- 
dent 1961/62,  p.  10]. 

VASE.  Glass,  Baccarat,  15”  high,  12”  diameter  at  top.  Reproduction  by  the 
Cie  des  Bristalleries  de  Baccarat,  Paris,  of  an  old  piece  of  Baccarat  ciy  stal. 
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Donor:  Mrs.  Fred  Hanes,  1931.  [Art  Objects  File,  Librarian’s  Office,  East 
Campus  Library]. 

VASES.  Two  pairs  of  Chinese  porcelain  vases  with  lids.  One  pair  18  ” high 
with  central  figure  of  design  a mythical  beast  surrounded  by  butterflies  on 
background  of  pale  yellow;  one  pair  20  ” high  with  peonies  and  other  designs 
on  background  of  green.  Donor:  Mrs.  James  A.  Thomas,  1950.  [History  of 
Funds,  p.  399;  Library  Notes,  23  (January  1950),  16]. 

VASES.  A pair  of  Chinese  porcelain  vases  from  the  Ch’ien  Lung  period  (1735- 
1795).  They  have  multi-colored,  floral  designs  and  scene  panels;  11  inches 
high.  Donor:  Mrs.  James  A.  Thomas,  1978. 


Miscellaneous 

DUKE  UNIVERSITY  IN  PICTURES.  Book  of  photographs  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity with  narrative;  mounted  on  board-like  leaves  with  gold  tooling,  hinged 
in  leather  binding.  Prepared  by  the  Duke  News  Service  (A.  A.  Wilkinson, 
director)  for  the  Centennial  Celebration,  1939.  13  ’x21  ”.  Printed  by  Albers 
Bros.,  New  York;  binding  by  William  Rademaekers,  Newark.  Donor:  B.  W. 
Stiles  (book),  and  Karl  Bock  (exhibit  case). 

REPLICA  OF  GLOBE  THEATER.  26  high,  42  ” diameter.  Made  about 
1930  by  Henry  Ernest  Conklin  at  Roslyn,  Long  Island,  New  York.  Pur- 
chased from  Mr.  Conklin  by  the  English  Department  at  Duke  about  1932. 
Placed  in  the  Woman’s  College  Library  by  the  English  Department  in  the 
1940’s.  [Xerox  copies  of  the  patent  and  directions  for  building  the  model  are 
in  the  Duke  University  Archives;  U.S.  Patent  1,801,724:  Des  88,142,  Des 
92,053,  Series  A-C;  Specifications  for  the  Construction  of  a Scale  Model  of 
an  Elizabethan  Theatre,  New  York,  1938  (Smith  College)]. 

GOW  NS  WORN  BY  MRS.  BENJAMIN  N.  DUKE.  Displayed  in  glass  case. 
Wedding  gown,  1877,  crystal  anniversary  gown,  1892,  silver  anniversary 
gown,  1902.  Transferred  from  University  House,  1960. 

WHITE  BOWL.  From  Bennett  House  at  time  of  Surrender  of  Johnston  to 
Sherman,  April  26,  1865. 

POISON  ARROWS  AND  BOW  FROM  FIJI  ISLANDS  (poison  removed  by 
Duke  Chemistry  Department).  Donor:  R.  L.  Flowers,  1930’s. 

MUSTACHE  CUP  AND  SAUCER.  Limoges  china.  Donor:  Hope  S.  Cham- 
berlain, 1934.  [Duke  Alumni  Register,  20  (February  1934),  34]. 

FLUTED  CARRIAGE  BONNET  OE  1830.  Donor:  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mason,  1934. 
[Duke  Alumni  Register,  20  (February  1934),  34]. 

SIX  GLASS  CUP  PLATES.  Donor:  Russell  Yale  Cooke,  1934.  [Duke  Alumni 
Register,  20  (February  1934),  34]. 

WIG  SPRAY.  Pewter.  Donor:  Russell  Yale  Cooke. 

JAPANESE  DOLL,  FAN,  AND  PRINT.  Donor:  Muriel  Sandeen  estate, 
1963. 

FIGURINES.  Twenty-one  figurines  representing  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims. Donor:  Rev.  George  B.  Ehlhardt.  [History  of  Funds,  p.  246c]. 
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BOOKPLATES.  Collection  of  Christian  R.  Dick  of  Univ.  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Library.  Donated  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Korstian,  1957. 


Items  From  Trinity  College  Historical  Society’s  Museum 

WHITE  BEAVER  HAT.  Worn  by  the  grandfather  of  Dr.  J.  C.  Brown  in  1838 
at  opening  ceremonies  of  Brown’s  Schoolhouse.  [Tilley,  p.  35]. 

CLOCK  with  wooden  gears.  Donor:  J.  C.  Hutchins,  1916.  [Newspaper 
clipping,  unidentified,  Art  Objects  File,  Librarian’s  Office,  East  Campus 
Library]. 

LOCK  AND  KEY  from  door  of  Rose  of  Sharon  Baptist  Church,  the  oldest 
church  in  the  vicinity  of  Durham  (antecedent  of  First  Baptist).  Donor: 
Abbott  E.  Lloyd  of  Durham,  1906.  [Trinity  Archive,  Feb.  1908;  Tillev, 
p.  72]. 

PAIR  OF  BEADED  SLIPPERS.  Donor:  W.  H.  Lander. 

PAIR  OF  BRAZILIAN  SHOES.  Donor:  W.  H.  Lander. 

A PIECE  OF  CABLE.  Piece  of  the  cable  stretched  across  Roanoke  River  by 
Confederates  to  protect  Plymouth  against  Union  gunboats,  1863.  Donor: 
J.  W.  Norman. 

SILVER  COBLET. 

LAMP  used  in  the  N.C.  mountains  in  1775.  Donor:  C.  C.  Weaver. 

INK  STAND  of  General  Stephen  Moore.  Donor:  Mrs.  B.  M.  Cozart. 

POWDER  HORN.  Donor:  J.  Harper  Erwin.  [Lillian  Griggs  Papers,  March  7, 
1931]. 

SPOON  MOULDS  used  to  make  pewter  spoons  for  slaves.  Donor:  O.  C. 
Blake,  Durham. 

STONE  from  near  Mark  Hanna’s  residence.  [Tilley,  p.  34]. 

SPECTACLES  brought  from  Scotland  in  1769.  Donor:  F.  E.  Welch.  [Tillev, 
p.  34]. 

EAR  TRUMPET.  Donor:  Misses  Slade,  Williamstowm,  N.C. 

GAVEL  FROM  LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN.  Donor:  G.  O.  Green. 

PAIR  OF  OLD  EYE  GLASSES.  Found  on  battlefield  of  Averasboro,  N.C. 
Donor:  E.  S.  Yarborough. 

BULLETS  FROM  “THE  CRATER”  Donor:  W.  H.  Anderson,  1896.  [Tilley, 
p.  33]. 

PIECE  OF  JET  FROM  W HITBY.  Donor:  Harold  Turner,  Asheville,  N.C. 
[Tilley,  p.  34]. 

CANDLESTICK.  [Tilley,  p.  70]. 

GAVEL. 

LAMP  BURNER  used  in  19th  centuiy'  in  Western  North  Carolina.  Donor: 
T.  A.  Mann,  Fairfield,  N.C. 

PIECE  OF  COAT  worn  at  Court  of  Louis  XIV  by  an  English  Minister.  Donor: 
Dr.  Frances  Leigh  Jones,  1896. 

PAPER  KNIFE  from  Green  Hill,  Louisburg,  where  Bishop  Asbur}'  led  the 
first  Methodist  Conference  in  N.C.  Donor:  Edwin  Malone. 
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PIPE. 

PIPE  BOWL.  Carv  ed  at  camp  on  the  Rapidan,  1863  for  J.  W.  Tracy,  Surgeon 
of  the  14th  N.C.  Regiment  by  Capt.  Freeman  of  Anson,  N.C.  Donor;  B.  F. 
Dixon. 

BULLET  MOULD.  Donor:  J.  Harper  Erwin.  [Lillian  Griggs  Papers,  March 
7,  1931]. 

PAIR  OF  WOODEN  SHOE  SOLES  made  1865  by  James  Kirkland.  Donor: 
M.  E.  Newsom  of  Littleton,  N.C.  [Tilley,  p.  36]. 

KOREAN  MONEY  BAG  of  Rev.  J.  R.  Moose.  Donor;  B.  F.  Dixon  [Tilley, 
p.  71] 

COMPASS. 

RED  SHIRT  WORN  IN  FAMOUS  “RED  SHIRT  CAMPAIGN  1898.” 
Donor:  J.  T.  Peele. 

PARTS  OF  AN  OLD  SCALES  used  in  weighting  gold  and  silver  in  Cape  Fear 
settlements,  18th  century.  Donor:  Junius  C.  Wren. 

PIECE  OF  SAUCER  brought  as  ballast  by  Amadas  and  Barlowe.  Donor; 

G.  B.  Crisp,  1897,  Manteo,  N.C.  [Tilley,  p.  34]. 

STIRRUP.  Donor;  Misses  Slade,  Williamston,  N.C. 

JAPANESE  INK  BRUSH. 

COINS. 

Austria.  1897,  1-heller.  Donor:  E.  T.  Bynum. 

Belgium.  1864,  10-centimes.  Donor:  E.  W.  Spencer. 

Brazil.  1868,  20-reis.  Donor;  J.  M.  Flowers. 

China.  Three  coins.  Donor;  R.  A.  Mayer. 

China.  One  coin.  Donor:  Rev.  Jacob  R.  Moose. 

Congo.  1887,  5-centimes;  1888,  1-centime;  1888,  2-centimes.  Donor:  R.  A. 
Mayer. 

France.  1856,  — centimes.  Donor;  Rev.  W.  L.  Grissom. 

France.  1879,  10-centimes.  Donor:  M.S.  Davis. 

France.  1887,  50-centimes. 

Germany.  1876,  3-pfennig.  Donor:  E.  T.  Bynum. 

Great  Britain.  1835,  1-shilling. 

Great  Britain.  [Geo.  III]. 

Greece.  1869,  5-lepta.  Donor:  J.  O.  Wilson. 

Japan.  One  coin.  Donor;  R.  A.  Mayer. 

Korea.  1894,  5-fun;  1896,  1-fun;  1897,  14  yang.  Donor:  Rev.  Jacob  R.  Moose 
[Tilley,  p.  7]. 

Mexico.  1870,  25-centavos.  Donor:  W.  E.  Montgomery. 

Mexico.  1893,  1-centavo.  Donor:  J.  M.  Flowers. 

Nova  Scotia.  1843,  penny  token.  Donor:  L.  F.  Williams. 

Prussia.  1867,  3-pfenninge.  Donor:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Grainger. 

Spain.  1788.  Donor:  Rev.  A.  J.  Parker. 

United  States.  1883,  nickel.  Donor:  Mrs.  W.  A.  Muse. 

United  States.  1895,  Indian  head  penny. 

United  States.  1893,  Columbian  half-dollar,  commemorating  the  world’s 
fair.  Donor:  L.  F.  Johnson,  Tarboro,  N.C. 
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Virginia.  1773,  half-penny. 

MEDALS  AND  BADGES: 

Bell  and  Everett  Medal,  Democratic  National  Convention,  1892.  Donor: 
VV.  Y.  Clark. 

\\  orld’s  Eair  Souvenir  medal,  1893.  Columbian  Exposition.  Donor:  H.  G. 
Mayer. 

Henry  W.  Grady  souvenir  medal,  1895,  Cotton  States  exposition,  Atlanta. 
Donor:  Dr.  J.  C.  Kilgo. 

Confederate  Monument  Unveiling  badge.  Raleigh,  May  20,  1895. 
Memorial  medal  in  honor  of  Rev.  H.  G.  Leigh,  founder  of  Randolph-Macon 
College,  1897.  Donor:  Rev.  H.  W . Moore. 

3 Knights  of  Honor  badges,  1890,  1898. 

Badge  worn  at  famous  Red-Shirt  Banquet  in  Laurenburg,  1899.  Donor: 
H.  M.  North. 

People’s  Choice  for  Gox  ernor,  D.  L.  Russell. 

Woodsmen  of  the  World.  Pee  Dee  Camp  No.  227,  Cheraw,  S.C. 
Durham  Athletic  Association  badge. 
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Ackland,  William  H.,  38 
Acomb,  Frances,  112 
Adams,  Donald  K.,  Ill 
Addoms,  Ruth  M.,  34,  40,  109,  110 
Albers,  Joseph,  58,  119 
Allen,  George,  68 
Alspaugh  dormitory,  3 
American  Library  Association,  11,  12,  24,  41 
Anderson,  Andrew  R.,  20n 
Anderson,  Hans  Christian,  121 
Arms,  John  Taylor,  115 
Art  Association,  25,  49-52,  56,  114 
Art  book  collection,  25-26,  30,  54,  79,  87,  89 
Art  exhibitions,  49-51,  56-60,  84,  88-89,  114- 
125 

Art  objects,  28,  32,  43-49,  52-56,  58-60,  126- 
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Art  pamphlets,  89 
Artz,  Frederick,  116 

Associated  Students  of  Duke  University,  92 
Associates  of  the  Duke  Library,  67-68 
Audubon  books,  46-49 
Avery,  George  S.,  20n 

Raisden,  Frank,  121 

Baldwin,  Alice  M.,  2,  18,  20n,  33,  69,  70 
Baldwin,  Grayson,  36,  104 
Ball,  Margaret,  86,  113 
Banham,  Katherine,  111,  112 
Barber,  Mrs.  Margaret  L.,  45-49,  58-59 
Barber  collection,  25,  45-51,  56,  58-59,  128, 
130 

Barr,  Paul  E.,  117 
Baskin,  Leonard,  123 
Bassett,  John  Spencer,  6 
Baum,  Pauli  F.,  27,  34,  49n,  109 
Beauvais  tapestry,  52 
Behrend,  Mrs.  Ernst  R.,  76,  129 
Bennett  Place,  objects  from,  45 
Benson,  Robert,  122 
Benton,  Thomas  Hart,  116 
Biddle,  Mary  Duke,  47-48,  52,  69,  72,  126, 
128 

Birds  of  America,  46,  47 
Bishop,  Leslie,  107 
Blackburn,  William,  113 
Blackwell,  Alice  Stone,  37 
Blake,  William,  118 
Blakeslee,  Lynn,  108 
Blanchard,  Sara,  104 


Bland,  Janet,  108 

Booklover’s  Room,  15-20,  24,  31,  60,  69,  70, 
89,  114 

Bookplates,  collection  of,  89 
Boyce,  Benjamin,  112 
Boyd,  William  K.,  6,  12,  19,  20,  22,  23,  24, 
27,  28,  32,  45-51,  56,  59,  66,  67-68; 
portrait,  42,  54,  56,  126 
Brady,  Jane,  107 

Branscomb,  Harvie,  23,  27,  29,  30,  33-35, 
39-40,  49n,  66,  68,  70,  71,  74,  80 
Branson,  Anna,  64 
Braque,  Georges,  122 
Bree,  Germaine,  90 
Breedlove,  Joseph  P.,  22,  39,  40,  80 
Breeskin,  Adelyn,  119 
Brennan,  Harold  J.,  117 
Brewer,  Nicholas,  56,  114 
Bridgers,  Furman  A.,  110 
Brinkley,  Florence,  41,  84 
British-American  Tobacco  Company,  63 
Broadhead,  Edward  H.,  110 
Broderson,  Robert,  121,  122,  123 
Brown,  Frances,  31,  110-111 
Brown,  Frank  C.,  7,  8,  9 
Brownell,  William  A.,  110 
Brummer  collection,  60 
Bryan,  Enid  Parker  (see  Parker,  Enid) 
Buchan,  John,  collection,  31 
Budget  fund  for  books,  26,  29,  33,  34,  35,  81, 
82,  102-103 

Budget  controversy,  33-35 
Building  expansion,  38,  70,  85,  86,  88-89 
Building  improvements  and  changes,  32,  38, 
71,  74,  84-89 

Bums,  Capt.  Otway,  desk  of,  44,  128 
Burris,  Jane,  107 
Busey,  N.  H.,  44,  54,  126,  127 
Buying  policy,  23,  27-28,  29,  32-35,  82 
Byrd,  Marian,  107-108 

Canaday,  John,  58,  120 
Carey,  Anne,  portrait,  52,  126 
Carl  Schurz  Memorial  Foundation,  115 
Carnegie  Corporation,  11,  25 
Carr,  Fannie  and  Ida,  2 
Carr,  John  W.,  24-25,  84,  109 
Carrells  for  student  use,  85-86,  87 
Cartwright,  W.  H.,  Ill,  112,  113 
Catalog  of  entire  Duke  collection,  30 
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Cataloguing,  division  of  subject  and 
descriptive,  39,  79;  from  WCL  to  West 
Campus,  39,  79,  80;  of  music,  79-80 
Centennial  celebration,  37-38 
Chagall,  Marc,  121 

Chamberlain,  Hope  Summerell,  18,  131 
Chandor,  Douglas,  129 
Charioteer  and  Horses,  61,  127 
Chaucer’s  Canterbury  pilgrims  figurines,  89 
Cheang  Park  Chew,  69,  72,  130;  portrait  of, 
69,  70,  71,  129 
Cheek,  Roma,  111 
Cherry,  Jane,  108 
Chi  Delta  Phi,  19 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  Madame,  63,  72 
Child  psychology  collection,  32 
Chinese  art  books,  67 
Chinese  art  rug,  70-71 
Chinese  boxes,  76 

Chinese  embroidered  blanket,  69,  70 

Chinese  Imperial  court  robe,  76 

Church,  Margaret,  111 

Circulation  of  books,  84,  102-103 

Citizens  Library  Movement  in  N.C.,  12 

Clark,  Kenneth,  115 

Clipping  file,  27 

Clow,  Pauline,  108 

Cobb,  Bertha,  104-105 

Cole,  Robert  Taylor,  110,  113 

Cole,  Timothy,  114 

Collection  development,  20-21,  23-27,  30-32, 
33,  64,  66-67,  80-84,  89,  102-103 
Completion  fund,  33 
Concert  in  the  WCL,  58 
Conklin,  H.  Ernest,  54,  131 
Connelly,  Ed,  125 
Construction  of  the  WCL,  5,  7-9 
Cookbooks,  89 
Cooke,  Russell  Y.,  131 
Cooper,  William  Arthur,  115 
Coromandel  screen,  73,  74,  130 
Corson,  Carolyn,  106 
Corvette,  Cynthia,  108 
Cothran,  Catherine,  107 
Covi,  Dario,  113 
Cowper,  Frederick  A.  G.,  110 
Cox,  Diane,  108 
Cox,  Joseph,  122 

Craven,  Braxton,  2;  portrait  of,  44,  126 

Crawford,  Ralston,  121 

Crockett,  Lucy,  113 

Crowder,  Barbara,  106 

Crowell,  John  Franklin,  2,  4 

Cummings,  Nancy,  106 

Curry,  John  Stewart,  116 

Curtiss,  John,  31 

Czettel,  Ladislaus,  117 


DaCosta,  John,  126 
Dalton,  Harry,  123,  124 
DaVinci,  Leonardo,  122 
Davis,  Arthur  B.,  116 
Davis,  Gifford,  111 
Davis,  Judy,  108 
Demurest,  J.  J.,  121 
Dennis,  Esther,  106 
DeSoto,  Ernest,  122 
Dick,  Christian,  89,  132 
Dick,  W.  L.  128 
Dickey,  Harriett,  108 
Dickinson,  Elizabeth,  108 
Director  of  Libraries,  change  to  Librarian 
control,  38-39 
Dix,  Otto,  117 
Dormitory  federations,  92 
Dormitory  libraries,  33 
Dorrity,  Mary  Latta,  116 
DuChene,  A.,  127 

Duke,  Angier,  bust  of,  52,  53,  127;  portrait, 
126 

Duke,  Benjamin,  3,  6,  63,  128;  bust  of,  43, 
44,  52,  127;  home  of,  54;  portrait,  55,  126 
Duke,  Mrs.  Benjamin,  52,  126;  gowns  of,  54- 
55,  131 

Duke,  James  B.,  2,  3,  4,  6,  7,  43;  bust  of,  52, 
55,  63,  69,  127 
Duke,  Mary,  portrait,  126 
Duke,  Washington,  3,  63;  bust  of,  52,  127; 

desk  of,  52,  53,  128;  portrait  of,  44,  126,  127 
Duke  family,  85 
Duke  Homestead,  69 
Duke  Memorial  Association.  43,  45,  68-69, 

70 

Duke  University  Arts  Council,  60,  114 
Duke  Universitv,  etchings  of,  54 
Dula,  C.  C.,  43,  126,  127 
Dulles,  Eleanor,  65,  90 
Dulles,  Mrs.  John  Foster,  74,  130 
Dulles  family,  64-65 
Dunaway,  Patricia,  108 
Durham  Public  Library,  10-11 
Dwight,  Mabel,  115 


East  Campus,  construction  of,  6-9 
Edeburn,  Mary,  108 
Edens,  A.  Hollis,  59,  60,  84 
Education  collection,  25,  30,  89 
Educational  Facilities  Committee,  86,  88 
Ege,  Otto  F.,  116 
Ehlhardt,  George  B.,  89,  128,  131 
Elevator.  9 

Elliott,  William  W.,  20n 
Ellis,  Leon,  120 

Empress  Dowager,  Tz'u  Hsi,  of  China,  63, 
71,  74,  130 
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Ennis,  George  Pearse,  114 
Erwin,  Gene,  114,  117 
Exhibits,  37,  80,  84,  89,  90 
Far  Eastern  collection,  64,  66-67 
Farmer,  Florence,  105-106 
Faucette,  Mary,  104-105 
Fee  fund,  23-24,  25,  30,  31,  32,  33,  35,  80- 
81,  83 

Fein,  John  M.,  112 
Feininger,  Lyonel,  120 
Fenton,  C.  A,,  112 

Few,  William  Preston,  2-4,  8,  12,  20,  23,  27, 
34,  38,  49,  52,  66,  72 
Few,  Mrs.  William  P.,  49n 
Fiehler,  JoAnn,  107 
Fine  Arts  Department,  25-26 
Fleeger,  Carolyn,  108 
Flowers,  Robert  L.,  6-7,  9,  43,  49n,  66,  74, 
131 

Fort  Bragg,  art  from  soldiers  at,  58,  118 
Foster,  John  Watson,  64-65,  74,  130 
“Four  Acres,”  54 
Frakking,  Shirley,  107 
Freshman  receptions,  90 
Friends  of  the  Library,  67-68 
Fryer,  Virginia,  105 
Fuller,  George,  9 

Garrison,  Virginia,  107 
Gatling,  Eva  Ingersoll,  119 
Gibson,  William  M.,  Ill 
Gifts  to  the  book  collection,  25,  26,  31,  67, 
84,  89,  90 
Gilbert,  Allan,  54 

Gilbert,  Katherine,  25-26,  27,  40-41,  54.  60, 
74,  109-110,  118 
Gilbert-Addoms  dormitory,  40 
Giles  sisters,  2 

Gilmore,  Elizabeth,  37,  50,  72,  109,  115,  119 

Ginter,  Beverly,  107 

Girard,  Martha,  106 

Globe  theater  model,  54,  55 

Godbey,  Allen,  66 

Godey’s  Lady’s  Magazines,  89 

Gooch,  Lucille,  106 

Gordon,  John,  121 

Gove,  Violet,  106 

Goya,  Francisco,  117 

Grant,  Etta  Beale,  22,  104 

Graphic  Arts  Committee,  60,  114 

Gravetter,  Carol,  108 

Gray,  Cleve,  120 

Griffin,  Jesse,  107 

Griggs,  Lillian  Baker,  10-12,  46,  49-51,  56, 
80,  84;  administration  of,  15-41;  portrait, 

14 

Gross,  Mrs.  Paul,  49n 
Gudger,  Lindsey,  114 


Hale,  Nancy,  90 

Hall,  B.  M.,  7,  8 

Hall,  F.  Gregory,  20n 

Hall,  Louise,  25.  56.  112,  114 

Hamilton,  Wanda,  107 

Hamilton,  William  B.,  85,  86,  110 

Handler,  Michaele,  108 

Hanes,  Mrs.  Fred,  52,  131 

Hanes,  P.  H..  68 

Hansen,  Evelyn,  106 

Harrison,  Evelyn,  22,  36,  59,  104-105; 

administration  of,  79-94,  106-108 
Hassold,  Edith,  108 
Hatley,  Charles  C.,  20n 
Heckscher,  William,  87 
Heintz,  Judy,  108 
Hellenistic  marble  head,  54 
Hempleman,  Barbara,  106 
Heninger,  S.  K.,  112 
Henkel  press,  51,  52,  128 
Hercules,  marble  head  of,  54 
Herschel,  Otto  Hans,  118 
Hicks,  Alice,  36.  79,  90,  104-107 
Hill,  Douglas,  116 
History  collection,  32 
Hobgood,  Eleanor,  105 
Holt,  Elizabeth  Gilmore  (see  Gilmore, 
Elizabeth) 

Holzhauer,  Emil,  119 
Hoppner,  John,  52,  126 
Home,  J.  L..  52,  128 
Hours  library  open,  35,  94 
Howe,  Lois,  107 
Hoye,  Kathleen,  108 
Hull,  Robert,  110 
Huntington,  Anne  Hyatt,  61,  127 
Hussey,  Henry,  47 
Hussey,  Nellie,  59 
Hutchins,  J.  C.,  132 
Hutty,  Alfred,  56,  115 

Irving,  William  H.,  Ill 
IVY,  book  gifts,  89 

Jacque,  Emile,  43,  127 

Jenkins,  Mamie,  2 

Jenkins,  Marianna,  111-113,  120 

John,  Robert,  124 

Johnson,  Edwina,  106 

Jones,  Murray,  117 

Jones,  Mrs.  T.  D.,  45 

Jordan,  Mrs.  Brady,  19 

Jordan,  Brady  R.,  20n 

Junkin,  Marion,  119 

Juvenile  collection,  24-25,  84,  89 

Kachergis,  George,  120 
Kanaga,  Harriet,  104 
Kandinsky,  Wassily,  120 
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Kean,  Edmund,  52 
Keck,  Charles,  52,  127 
Kenworthy,  Patricia,  113 
Kenyon,  Kathleen,  90 
Kilgo,  John  Carlisle,  2,  3,  4 
Kittrell  College,  6,  44 
Klee,  Paul,  exhibit,  58,  120 
Kleeman  Galleries,  117 
Klenz,  William,  111,  112 
Klitgaard,  Georgina,  119 
Kollwitz,  Kiithe,  37,  117 
Korstian,  Mrs,  C,  F,,  89,  132 
Krautheimer,  Mrs.  Richard,  124 
Kreps,  Juanita,  92 
Kuano,  Kaoru,  123 


Lamasure,  Edwin,  128 
Lambe,  Judy,  108 
Lamont  undergraduate  library,  33 
Land,  William,  35 
Lane,  Rachel,  22,  36,  104 
Lanning,  John  Tate,  20n 
Lansing,  Mrs,  Robert,  64-65,  74,  130 
Lansing  family,  64-65 
Lasansky,  Mauricio,  124 
Lassaw,  Ibram,  123 
Law,  Margaret  M.,  128 
Leach,  Richard  H.,  113 
League  of  Library  Commissions,  11 
Leary,  Lewis,  41,  HI 
Lectures  in  the  W'CL,  56,  58 
Leighton,  Claire,  119,  120 
Lewis,  Johanna,  108 
Lewter,  Florine,  36,  79.  90,  105-107 
Library  Council,  20,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28, 
29,  30,  31,  33-35,  39-40,  80-83,  84,  87,  88 
Library  Council,  VVCL  Committee  of  (see 
Woman’s  College  Library  Committee) 
Library  Council  charter  and  revisions  of,  20, 
39-40 

Library  education  at  UNC,  41 

Lievsay,  John,  113 

Literary  societies,  4 

Literature  collection,  31 

London,  Edith,  exhibition,  89,  120,  123,  124 

Loomis,  Sara  Lynne,  106 

Looney,  Ben  Earl,  117 

Love,  Iris,  124 

Lugg,  Siri,  107 

Lund,  John,  33,  35,  39-40,  79,  80 

Lurcy,  George,  118 

Lyon,  Mary  Duke,  portrait,  127 


MacArthur,  General  Arthur,  76,  129 
MacArthur,  Mrs.  Douglas,  76,  129 


McClain,  J.  A.,  120 
McDonald,  Alexander,  51,  110,  116 
McDougall,  Angus,  120 
McKean,  Jane,  108 
McLarty,  Furman  G..  110 
McMullen,  Sue,  121 
Mallet,  Odette,  106 
Malone,  Eva,  22 
Manasse,  Mrs,  M.  E.,  120 
Manning,  Robert  and  Bertina,  124 
Maps,  27 

■Marble  lions,  Chinese,  75,  76 
Maris,  Jacob,  43,  126 
■Markman,  Sydney  D.,  Ill,  120 
Marley,  Barbara,  106 
.Maroney,  Mary  Ellen.  106 
Martin,  Carolyn,  36,  104-105 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  60.  89 
■Mary  Duke  Building,  3 
Mary  Elizabeth  Duke  Lyon  fund,  31 
Mason,  Mrs.  J.  B.,  131  ' 

■Mattis,  Margaret,  108 
Mayfield,  Marcia,  116 
■Mead,  Margaret,  90 
Men  on  East  Campus,  87-88 
-Messenger  service,  30 
Meyer-Baer,  Kathi,  79 
■Michaelyan.  H.,  115 
Milam,  Carl,  15,  19 
Mitchell.  Frank  K.,  20n 
Mock,  Rudolf,  119 
Moffett,  Anna,  107 

Montgomery,  Elizabeth,  22,  36,  104-105 

■Moose,  Phillip,  121 

Morris.  -Mary  Frances,  107 

Motherwell,  Robert,  124 

Mueller,  Earl,  58,  112.  119 

Mueller,  Julia,  113 

Murphy,  Virginia.  105 

-Music  book  collection,  31,  79-80 

Music  exhibit,  80,  89 

Myers,  Hiram  E.,  20n 


National  Youth  .Administration,  36 
Negley.  Glenn,  111 

Nelson  Ernest,  20n,  28,  32,  34,  40,  109,  110, 
112 

Ness,  Kenneth,  121 

Neuhaus.  Margaret,  106 

Newspapers,  27,  28.  30,  102-103 

Niles,  Rosamond,  114,  116 

North.  Neville,  104 

North  Carolina  Library  .Assn.,  41 

North  Carolina  Library  Commission.  11.  35 

Nowicki,  Matthew  and  Stanilawa.  119 
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O’Brien,  Joan,  106 
Oosting,  Catherine,  108 
Open  stacks,  29,  33,  87 
Order  cards,  30 
Order  department  22,  30 
Ormond,  Jesse  M.,  20n 
Orr,  Louis,  etchings,  54,  117,  128 
Osis,  Klara  Zale,  122 

Palmer,  J.,  128 

Parke,  General  Edwin,  58,  118 
Parker,  Enid,  105 
Parker,  Harold  T.,  112,  113 
Patrick,  R.  R.,  112,  125 
Patterson,  Daniel,  106 
Patton,  Lewis,  111 
Pearse,  Arthur  S.,  28,  109 
Pegram,  Anne,  2 
Peppier,  Charles  W.,  20n 
Periodicals,  27,  30,  40,  84,  102-103 
Perkins,  W.  R.r68 

Photographs  of  Duke  University,  54,  131 

Picasso,  Pablo,  118 

Pickens,  Vinton  Lidell,  125 

Planning  and  Development  Committee,  85 

Podchemikoff,  A.  M.,  126 

Porcelain  lions  as  lamps,  76 

Poteat,  Mary,  110 

Pottery-making  at  Duke,  67 

Powell,  Benjamin  E.,  41,  80 

Pratt,  Vernon,  123,  124 

Predmore,  Richard  L.,  Ill,  112 

Prentiss,  Georgia,  108 

Price,  Irene.  56.  115,  126,  127 

Printing  press,  51,  52 

Proctor,  J.  Harriss,  113 

Psychology  collection,  32,  84,  89 

Quynn,  Dorothy,  115 

Randall,  Marian,  79-80,  106 
Rankin,  Robert  S.,  20n 
Ravenel,  Gaillard,  123 
Raymond,  Mary  Lois,  109,  110 
Receptions  in  the  WGL,  37,  56,  90 
Recton,  Sybille,  108 
Repair  of  books,  36,  80 
Reserve  room,  84,  88 
Richards,  Margaret,  107 
Richichi,  Jean,  107 
Rigsbee,  Clara,  22,  36,  104 
Ripley,  Katherine,  90,  106-108 
Rivela,  Daria,  107 
Robinson,  Marjorie,  107 
Roman  sculptures,  casts  of,  44 
Rosenwald  Committee,  12 
Ross,  Lucy,  108 
Ross,  Sanford,  117 
Rudisill,  Mabel,  111,  112 


Salinger,  Herman,  112 
Sandeen,  Muriel,  131 
Saville,  Eugenia,  112,  113 
Saylor,  John  H.,  Ill 
Scales,  Douglas  E.,  Ill 
Schabel,  Jill,  108 
Schaeffer,  Diana,  108 
Scholz,  Janos,  124 
Scott,  William,  113 
Scrolls,  Chinese,  74,  76 
Scudder,  Mary,  107 
Seeman,  Ernest,  114 
Semans,  Mary,  52,  52n,  54 
Service,  29 

Shepard,  Elizabeth,  105 
Shirey,  Helen,  105 
Shuman,  Robert,  113 
Siato,  Kiyoshi,  123 
Sibley,  Charles,  119 
Sindler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  123 
Small,  Patricia,  108 
Snyder,  Eleanor,  105 
Soong,  Charles  J.,  63n 
Soong  sisters,  63n 
Southeastern  Library  Assn.,  19,  41 
Southgate,  James  H.,  4 
Southgate  dormitory,  4,  16,  64,  88 
Space  problems,  32,  38,  58,  59-60,  71,  83, 
84,  85 

Spence,  Bessie  W.,  20n,  110;  portrait,  127 
Spence,  Mary,  22,  36,  104 
Staff  of  the  WCL.  22,  28.  35-37,  80,  90,  104- 
108 

Stagg,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  32,  32n 
Stained  glass  exhibit,  56 
Statuettes,  Chinese,  74 
Steinberg,  Saul,  122 
Stephenson,  Hazel,  108 
Strain,  Elizabeth,  105-106 
Strickland,  Nan,  107 
Student  assistants,  35-36 
Sunderland,  Elizabeth,  26,  110,  111 
Swan,  Cheryl,  107-108 
Swyers,  Joanna,  107 
Sydnor,  Charles  S.,  110 

Taggert,  Joan,  107 
Tanaka,  Kimi,  80,  106-108 
Taube,  Mortimer,  26 
Teaching  function  of  library,  26-27,  39,  41 
Teakwood  cabinet,  72 
Teakwood  tables,  59,  74 
Thomas,  Eleanor  Lansing,  72,  74,  129 
Thomas,  James  A.,  26,  45,  63-74,  128-130; 
portrait,  62,  71 

Thomas,  Mrs.  James  A.,  64-65,  69,  72,  74, 
76,  129-131 

Thomas,  James  A.,  Jr.,  74 
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Thomas  Room,  58,  59,  63-76;  dedication  of, 
72-74 

Thompson,  Terry,  108 
Thompson-Pritchard,  G.,  56,  114,  127 
Tillett,  Laura,  90 

Tillett,  Margaret,  36-37,  79,  90,  105-107 

Tillett,  Sue,  90 

Toms,  Edgar  S.,  52,  128 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  4; 

museum,  6,  43-45 
Trinity  College  library,  4,  6,  44 
Troubetzkoy,  Pierre,  56,  115 
Trumbauer,  Horace,  6-9,  38,  70,  115 
Tsune-Chi  Yu,  Dr.,  74 
Tudor,  Frances,  36,  104-105 
Tufts,  Clara,  108 
Turner,  Arlin,  112 
Turner,  Elizabeth,  19,  22,  104 
Tysinger,  Catharine,  105-106 
Undergraduate  library  service,  29,  33,  35,  39 
Undergraduate  library  on  West  Campus,  35, 
39 

University  House,  54 
Upshur,  Amelie,  126 
Vance,  Mary  H.,  20n 
vanKesteren.  Altys,  107-108 
Vases,  Chinese,  74 
Vases,  glass,  52 
Vaughan,  Sandra,  108 
Vermont  Marble  Company,  8 
Vincent,  Patrick,  113 
Vogell,  Frances,  105 
Vollmer,  Clement,  20n 
von  Zellen,  Estelle,  106-107 
Vosburgh,  Warren  C.,  20n 


Walton,  Loring  B,,  20n 
Ward,  Charles  E.,  110 
Washington  Duke  building,  6 
Watson,  Richard,  111 
Webb,  Albert  M.,  20n 
Webb,  Mrs.,  49n 
W'eeding  of  the  collection.  83 
Weeks,  Stephen,  4 
West,  Troy,  123 
Westphal,  Maxine,  122 
White,  Elizabeth,  118 
White,  Marie  (Mrs.  N T),  20n,  28,  40,  49n, 
109,  no 

Widgery,  A.  G.,  115 

Williams,  Mrs.  Marshall,  44.  114,  126 

Williams,  Philip,  120 

W illis,  William,  113 

Wilson,  Louis  Round,  19 

Wilson  House,  92 

Woman’s  College  Libraiy  Committee,  16, 

25,  26,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33-35,  40,  79, 
81-83,  84,  87,  88,  109-113 
Women,  at  Trinity  College,  2-4 
Women,  creation  of  Duke’s  coordinate 
college  for,  4 

Women,  end  of  the  coordinate  college.  90-92 
Women’s  symposiums,  37-38,  89-90 
V\'ood,  Grant,  116 
Woodall,  Eva,  22,  104 
Woodhall,  Mrs.  Barnes,  120 

YWCA,  19 

Young,  Bett\',  107,  108 
Young,  E.  H.,  118 

Zee  Koo  Zay,  129 
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